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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
TIMES OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
Correspondence of Charles V., &c. Edited 
by W. Bradford, M.A., formerly Chaplain 
to the British Embassy at Vienna. 8vo. 

Bentley. 


Tne pretensions of this historical volume are 
very modestly put forward; and yet it is well 
entitled to its place among the valuable class 
of works to which it belongs—a class correc- 
tive of speculative history, of the romance 
engrafted on truths by imaginative writers, 
and of the perversions of partizanship descend- 
ing through generations as respects political 
principles and religious opinions. We have 
always looked upon one fact established on 
such certain data as are here derived from 
contemporary documents of indisputable au- 
thority, as far more valuable than strings of 
conjecture and tissues of deduction. There 
are, besides, those small touches of reality 
which affirm the veraciousness of the whole, 
but which are, generally, so little known to or 
valued by the massive historian, that they are 
rarely noticed. Thus their interest and value 
are greatly increased, and instead of vague 
visions of the distant times, we have distinct 
glimpses of them and of the actors who filled 
their scenes, as mankind continue and ever 
will continue to do to the end of the world. 
The first part of the work, nearly half the 
volume, relates to the Emperor's visit to 
Henry VII{. in London; to the struggles of 
Wolsey for the Popedom when Adrian VI. 
and Clement VII. were successively elected, 
(and hence his turn of suspicion and indispo- 
sition towards the Emperor ;*) to the treason 
of the Cardinal Bourbon, and the wars be- 
tween Charles and Francis I.; to the capture 
and imprisonment of the latter, and the sub- 
sequent negotiations and their after issues 
throughout the continent. Many curious 
particulars are revealed in the correspondence 
of this very striking and important period; 
but we find nothing to induce us to sift them 
out, as detached from the events so well 
known, and likely to illustrate matters in 
which English readers would take a peculiar 
interest. The editor, we think, is slightly 
mistaken in representing the Emperor on his 
journey to London in 1520, as being “ almost 
unattended,” and “ wholly relying on Henry’s 
generosity for his safety.” “ Had he been 
acquainted with the volume of the Rutland 
Papers, edited by Mr. Jerdan, and published 
by the Camden Society, he would have seen, 
on the contrary, that his numerous suite was 
obliged to be lessened because there was not, 
then, accommodation enough in London to 
bed, board, and entertain them; and that a 
considerable correspondence took place before 
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Charles embarked on his politic visit, which 
was intended to neutralize any effects to be 
feared from the approaching meeting of the 
famous Cloth of Gold. 

Two letters from the Emperor to his 
brother Ferdinand, King of Bohemia, in June 
and July, 1525, appear to us to be altogether 
the most important expositions in this portion 
of the volume; but we shall only refer to 
them, and add, what we ought, perhaps, to 
have begun with,—viz., that much of the pre- 
sent work is translated from a miscellaneous 
German publicationof Baron Hormayr, director 
of the Imperial family archives, though with 
many novelties interwoven from the researches 
of Mr. Bradford. 

The second part comes more home to us. 
It sets vividly before our eyes the movements 
of Henry VIII. to obtain his divorce from 
Queen Katherine, his relations with Anne 
Boleyne, and the downfal of Wolsey; as 
described in long letters from his ambassador, 
(1529,) Eustace Chapuys, the Capucius of 
Shakspere. 

Capucius, it seems, hurried to pay his court 
to the Duke of Norfolk, on the disgrace of 
Wolsey, and the following passages of his 
account of the interview are remarkable 
enough for selection :— 


‘He appeared, to judge from his mien, highly 
gratified, and having cordially thanked Your Majesty 
for your gracious recollection. and good disposition 
in his favour, he assured me that his own feelings, 
and affections towards Your Majesty, were born 
with him, and could not be otherwise without 
disgracing his father, and all his ancestors, who 
had been each in their turn devoted adherents to 
the House of Burgundy; and to prove the truth of 
this as far as he was concerned, he prayed God, 
that it might please Him and the King his master 
to permit him now to serve Your Majesty and the 
King of Hungary against the Turk. 

**Concerning the peace and amity of which I 
had spoken, there was not a person, he maintained, 
in England, who lamented the late discord and 
disagreement more than himself, or who more 
cordially rejoiced at this happy change. All the 
evil and misunderstanding, which had led to the 
former state of things, he did not hesitate to ascribe 
to the falsehood of those who then directed the 
King’s Councils, and who acted often from their 
own will and authority, with which, the King him- 
self was not unfrequently dissatisfied ; a truth which 
he would sufficiently show, before many days were 
past.”” 


His intense hatred of Wolsey is further 
shown throughout. Capucius says after- 
wards— 


‘‘ He further went on to say that if Your Majesty 
had not so openly taken the part of the Queen, but 
had remained neutral, the affair would have pro- 
bably been the sooner brought to a satisfactory 
issue; and that it could not appear otherwise than 
strange that whilst he, of all persons in the world 
the most interested in the process, had never con- 
sidered or declared himself a party concerned in it, 
Your Majesty should have been formally held forth 
and proclaimed as such. 

‘I recapitulated to him in reply the reasons 
which had influenced Your Majesty, and the con- 





straint which had been imposed upon you in this 
particular. At the same time I could not but 
remark that the dissimulation of the King, not to 
appear himself in the proceeding, was but too 
manifest both from his acts before the Cardinals, 
and from what his Ambassadors had done, and 
were still doing at Rome. On this, perceiving that 
the Duke appeared thoughtful, I thought it best to 
change the subject, remarking only that I had been 
led to make the foregoing observation, not more 
for the justification of your Majesty than to show 
the confidence you were willing to repose in the 
Duke's integrity and virtue. 

‘*Sire! After the aforesaid passages between us, 
the Duke turning to me full of gaiety said, ‘ How 
delighted the Emperor will be to hear of the ruin 
of the Cardinal.’ ‘I think he will,’ I answered ; 
‘but not from any positive hatred he bears him, 
for whatever his disposition might have been, his 
incapacity to render either good or evil to the 
Emperor was sufficiently apparent, and as he was 
not of such consideration as to excite any vindictive 
feeling, the Emperor will make no great matter of 
his downfall.’ ‘The pleasure,’ I added, ‘ which 
Your Majesty would certainly derive from this cir- 
cumstance was, that the King whose welfare, 
honour and prosperity were as dear to Your Majesty 
as your own, would begin clearly to find out from 
experience those who had proved themselves: evil 
counsellors, and who sought in all their proceedings, 
to serve only their own especial profit and advan- 
tage.’ I further remarked, ‘that the management 
of affairs would now fall into the hands of men 
better fitted by their birth and nobility to promote 
the happiness and ho. our of i. Kiag and kingdom, 
as well as the preservation of sincere and ancient 
alliances of late so much lost sight of ; especially 
since he himself, in whom Your Majesty placed 
more confidence than in any one else in England, 
was now seated at the head of the Government.’ 

“I afterwards took occasion to say for his still 
greater gratification, ‘that as I had been the first 
to break the long chain of custom of paying court 
to the Cardinal, I was the first Ambassador also, 
who had the honour of transacting business with 
him. And that even before I had addressed inyself 
to the King on the subject of the letters which had 
been confided to me by Your Majesty, I had hastened 
to communicate their purport to him, in order that 
should the King refer the negociation to some other 
person, this previous conference might prove the 
occasion of its being entrusted tohim.’ He thanked 
me abundantly for this intention, and for the good 
will I had manifested.” 

And so laid the flattering unction to his 
soul. 

The ambassador has next an important 
audience of the king himself at Greenwich, of 
which the annexed is a sample. Capucius is 
pressing him for more strenuous co-operation 
against “the Turk,” and the narrative pro- 
ceeds :— 

“With regard to Your Majesty’s expectations 
from him in this war with the Turk, it was right, 
he said, to be clearly understood, that he could 
only do little, but that he was ready to do all in 
his power. , 

“‘T was unwilling to let this observation on the 
smallness of his ability pass without remarking, 
that it could not be inconsiderable as to men, and 
certainly was very far from being so as to money, 
with which, it was well known he was provided at 
least as well as any Prince in Christendom, Were 
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it indeed otherwise, I added, since he was absolute 
as the Pope, in his dominions, and had moreover 
such an abundance of rich ecclesiastics, he could 
hardly plead a want of wealth. He would not be 
wanting, he rejoined, to assist and promote the 
enterprize in view as far as the object appeared to 
him to require his exertions ; but Your Majesty, 
he strongly intimated, as the principal in the affair, 
the greatest personage, and the most powerful, 
ought to be the conductor and leader of the way to 
others, and the more effectually to accomplish this, 
ought without delay to make peace with the 
potentates of Italy. He said that all the success 
you could gain there, would not add one jot to your 
greatness or your power, and the more Your 
Majesty could abstain from wasting means in that 
quarter which might be employed on a much 
greater and fitter object elsewhere, the more would 
it redound to Your Majesty’s honour, praise and 
reputation in the face of all the world. It was not, 
he said, out of any favour or affection towards the 
Italian powers, to whom he was bound by no tie 
or obligation, but out of a sense of duty to Your 
Majesty, that he made this remark, for whose 
exaltation and glory he was always anxious. Not 
that he presumed to offer advice to Your Majesty, 
he continued, who was not only provided with a 
store of faithful counsellors, but who was yourself 
greatly distinguished for your prudence. Your 
fajesty, I assured him, had never ceased to use 
your best efforts for bringing about a safe peace, 
union and tranquillity in Italy, and that this was 
one of the motives of the present journey, as I had 
before observed. I told him that the parties with 
whom you had to deal were so difficult to bring to 
reason, having always some reserved point in their 
proposals, that caution in proceeding with them 
was, so to speak, no less necessary than with the 
Turks, and consequently that their very offers of 
amity were not immediately to be acceded to, much 
to the discomfiture of Your Majesty ; as might be 
seen in the case of the Duke Francisco Sforza. 
“* «But come,’ said the King interrupting me, 
‘ what are they about, with this poor Duke? What 
harm ean he do? I told him according to the 
tenor of the letter Your Majesty was pleased to 
write, how it was intended to treat with him. 
‘Perhaps,’ said he, ‘ you may be wishing to refer 
his case to Arbitrators whom he may have reason 
to think not the most impartial.’ It was im- 
possible, I replied, for any Judges to be more fair 
than those who had been named, and that nothing 
could be more gracious and advantageous to the 
Duke, than the terms proposed, which had been 
rendered the more so, out of consideration to the 
Pope, and to himself, who had on this and former 
occasions interceded with your Majesty in favour 
of the said Duke. The King said, that his motive 
in so doing was no other than to bring about an 
universal peace ; and that as to the Pope he was 
bound to it by their Holy League, in which he had 
himself been made, he knew not how and certainly 
not with his own consent, a party concerned.” 


This is dexterous fencing; but we must 
come to a few extracts relating to Wolsey, 
which give point to the information belonging 
to general history, both as regards the ambi- 
tious Cardinal and the character of the en- 
chantress who caused his fall, Anne Boleyn. 
Capucius writes :— 


**25th October, 1529.—Sire! The news here is, 
that the Cardinal who has long tottered, has at 
length come to his complete downfal. Having been 
dismissed from the Council, and — of his 
Office as Chancellor, he has since also been con- 
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from Greenwich to view the said effects. He took 
with him only his Ladye Love, her mother and one 
gentleman of his chamber. The Cardinal notwith- 
standing his troubles, has always shown a good 
face, until the day of St. Luke; when all his 
bravadoes have been turned into complaints and 
tears and sighs; and this, it is said, without ceasing 
day or night. When the King heard this, either 
moved with pity or thinking it inconvenient that 
he should die before a full disclosure and verification 
of several things had taken place, he sent him a 
ring for his consolation. The Cardinal has now 
retired with a very small train to a place about ten 
miles hence. A son of his has been sent for from 
Paris, who was there following his studies, and of 
whom I have formerly made some mention to your 
Majesty. The people say execrable things of him, 
which are to come to light before parliament; and 
it may be supposed, that let the matter end as it 
may, those that have raised the storm against the 
Cardinal, will not let it rest until they have done 
for him completely, knowing full well how it would 
go with them, were he to return to power. * = 

“‘ Feb. 6th, 1530.—Sire, as I lately informed 
Your Majesty, the said Cardinal has been ill ; or as 
some say, has feigned illness in hopes that the King 
would visit him. This he did not do, but he sent 
him the best remedy for his illness, namely, a 
promise of pardon and oblivion of all charges made 
against him. On hearing which, he immediately 
began to improve, and is now quite convalescent. 
To-day he is to receive the act of grace and oblivion 
in form, as he requested. The King is to leave 
him the full enjoyment of the Archbishopric of 
York, and to give him a yearly pension of three 
thousand angels, to be raised from the revenues of 
the Bishoprie of Winchester; in consideration 
thereof, he is to give up all claims on that and 
every other benefice. The King, beside the ten 
thousand angels which he gave him since his con- 
demnation, has restored to him two services of 
plate, and tapestry enough for five rooms ; the rest 
of his money and goods are to remain in the King’s 
possession. With regard to his house in this city, 
the said King has, within the last few days, taken 
legal possession of it, and incorporated it in his 
patrimony, and in its place he is to give another 
which will be attached to the Archbishopric of 
York. Master Russell told me, that on account of 
a few words in favour of the Cardinal which he had 
said to the King, the lady had held him in dudgeon 
and refused to speak to him for a whole month ; 
and that a week ago the Duke of Norfolk told him 
how much he had offended the said lady, his niece ; 
and added, that she was also considerably irritated 
against himself, for not having used his favour to 
the utmost against the said Cardinal; concerning 
which she had made many complaints. 

‘* After this, the Duke asked Master Russell, 
whether he was not of opinion, that the Cardinal 
still cherished the wish and hope of being restored 
to favour. He replied, that he thought, the Duke 
must be aware of the courage and ambition of the 
said Cardinal, which would never lead him to draw 
back, in case of a favourable opportunity of re- 
entering office ; and that this was not unlikely to 
occur, if the King should require his counsel and 
assistance in any matter, which he had formerly 
been accustomed to transact. Upon this the Duke 
began to swear vehemently, that sooner than allow 
this, he would eat him up alive ; and I understand 
that to prevent any such possibility, the Cardinal 
has been forbidden to approach within six or seven 
English miles of the Court. 

“Sire, a cousin of the physician of the said 
Cardinal told me, that during his illness the lady 
had sent to visit him, and had represented herself 
as favouring him with the King, which is a thing 
difficult to believe, after what I have stated above, 
and considering the hatred which she has always 
borne him. Either she must have thought he was 
dying, or she wished to show her talent for dis- 
simulation and intrigue, of which she is generally 
reputed a perfect mistress.” 





This act of the drama is worthy of Shak. 
spere himself, but in November following we 
have equally graphic drawing :— 

‘Sire, within the last few days a present of 
poultry has been sent to the Queen by the Duchess 
of Norfolk, and with it an orange, in which was 
enclosed a letter from Gregory Cassal which I deem 
proper to send to Your Majesty. The Queen thinks, 
that the Duchess sent her this present of her own 
accord, and out of the love she bears her, but I 
fear it was done with the knowledge of her husband; 
at all events this seems to open a way for the 
Queen to communicate secretly with her more 
easily. 

“‘ Kight days ago the King ordered the Cardinal 
to be brought here ; on hearing which, the said 
Cardinal abstained from food for several days. It 
is said that he hoped rather to end his life in this 
manner than in a more ignominious and dishonour- 
able one, of which he had some fears; and in con- 
sequence of this abstinence he has been taken ill on 
the road, and is not yet arrived. They say also, 
that a lodging is prepared for him in the Tower, in 
the same part that the Duke of Buckingham 
occupied ; many reasons are assigned for his arrest, 
but they are all mere conjectures. 

‘* A gentleman told me, that a short time ago, 
the King was complaining to his Council of some- 
thing that had not been done according to his wish, 
and exclaimed in great wrath, that the Cardinal 
was a very different man from any of them, for 
conducting all things properly ; and having repeated 
the same twice over, he left them in displeasure. 
Since this time the Duke, the Zady, and the Father 
have never ceased plotting against the said Cardinal, 
and the lady especially, who has wept and lamented 
over her lost time and honour, and threatened the 
King that she would go away. They say the King 
has had enough to do to quiet her, and even 
though he entreated her most affectionately, and 
with tears in his eyes, not to leave him, nothing 
would satisfy her but the arrest of the Cardinal. 
The pretext given out was, that he had written to 
Rome to be reinstated in his possessions, and to 
France for support and credit, that he was begin- 
ning to resume his former splendid habits of living, 
and that he was trying to corrupt the people. Now, 
however, they have got the physician of the said 
Cardinal into their hands, and have discovered 
what they looked for. 

“‘The said physician, ever since the second day 
of his coming here, has been, and still is, treated 
as a prince in the house of the Duke of Norfolk, 
which clearly shows that he has been singing to the 
right tune.” 


On the 4th of December the curtain falls, 
and Capucius writes :— 


“Sire, the Cardinal of York died on St. Andrew's 
day, about forty miles from hence, at the place 
where the last King Richard was defeated and 
killed; they are both buried in the same Church, 
which people already begin to call the tyrants 
sepulchre. 

“There are many different reports as to the 
cause of his death. On his arrest he for several 
days refused to take any nourishment, and since 
then, it is said, that he either took, or was given 
something to hasten his end. On Monday, the 
Captain of the guard arrived to conduct him hither; 
and they supped together with apparent relish. 
Very soon afterwards the Cardinal was taken so ill, 
that they did not think he could have outlived the 
night. He lingered however till Wednesday, and 
prepared for his end like a good Christian. At 
the time of receiving the holy sacrament he pro- 
tested that he had never undertaken anything to 
his Sovereign’s prejudice. Since his death the 


Court has been very busy, but his benefices have 
not yet been disposed of, and it is said that the 
King will retain them some time longer for his own 
use.” 


The third Part consists of biographical 
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sketches of Charles V., and some of his most 
celebrated contemporaries; and the fourth 
isacurious Report to the Doge Francisco Do- 
nato of Don Bernardo Navagiero, the Vene- 
tian ambassador at the Court of the Emperor, 
(1544, 45, and 46 ;) and the 7ifth is an itinerary 
of the Emperor’s many journals. The Vene- 
tian document is so characteristic of personal 
habits and private transactions, that we shall 
probably return to it, but our present notice 
is too long to admit of any addition. 








THE HEALING ART. 


Physician and Patient. From the text of 
W. Hooker, M.D. Edited by E. Bentley, 
M.D. 12mo. Bentley. 

THovGn more immediately affecting the me- 

dical profession, this little volume contains 

much interesting matter for all classes of the 
community,—for all are exposed to the lot of 
being patients. The medical man takes the 
highest stand in the social circle, in so far as 
humanity is concerned ; and it is to the honour 
of that position, generally, that the majority 
in it are the most liberal and beneficent bene- 
factors of their fellow-creatures that can be 
pointed out in the business of life. The good 
and skilful physician is indeed a being of ex- 
traordinary consideration and influence. He 
seems to hold the scales of happiness or 
misery, of life or death, in his hands; and in 
truth it often depends on him which way the 
balance turns. This power approaches that 
which has been ascribed to demigods. It can 
assuage suffering, it can calm despair, it can 
create hope, it can extend the term of mortal 
existence, and it can soothe the last agonies 
of expiring nature. It is a noble aim to be- 
long to this important rank, to exercise its 
functions, and to reap its grateful rewards. 

On the other hand, the greater are the de- 

merits of those who fail in their holy mission, 

and form the body of the jealous, intriguing, 
selfish, sordid, and quackish practitioners. 

Well does the author observe :— 

“The quackery which is practised among medical 
men is a much greater evil than that which is 
abroad among the community. I attack it, there- 
fore, with an unsparing hand. In so doing, I 
expose many of the tricks and manceuvres which 
are employed by those physicians who, pursuing 
medicine as a trade, instead of a profession, study 
the science of patient getting, to the neglect of the 
science of patient curing. When the rules of an 
honourable professional intercourse shall come to 
be properly understood, and appreciated by the 
public, one of the great sources of the success of 
quackery will be removed. In exposing the errors 
and faults of the medical profession and of the 
public, while I have unflinchingly aimed at the 
truth, I have endeavoured to avoid a censorious 
spirit, and to give to human frailty all the tolerance 
that can properly be demanded. ‘I trust the reader 
will therefore find that, in the language of my 
motto, ‘There are no wasps, no hornets here.’ ” 

Omitting chapters in the original of Dr. 
Hooker, for valid reasons assigned, Dr. Bent- 
ley ably proceeds with the rest of his task ; 
but we may as well quote what he says on 
this subject :— ; 

“T have omitted altogether the following chap- 
ters —1, ompsonism; 2. Homeopathy; 3. 
Natural Bone-setters; 4. Means of Removing 
Quackery ; 5. Insanity; and I believe that in 
adopting this course I have exercised a sound dis- 
cretion. Although all kinds of quackery have met 
their advocates in this country, Thompsonism is 





not yet practised, consequently no allusion need be 
made to it. 

‘‘Homeopathy, although its influence is spread- 
ing far and wide, is looked upon by the intelligent 
and scientific members of our profession as a mere 
delusion, and therefore the less importance attached 
to it the better. It appeared to me, that by devot- 
ing a chapter to its consideration, I should be 
giving ita position which its merits do not demand. 
As it is one of the fashionable quackeries of the 
day, I have introduced a notice of Hahneman, its 
founder, and the principles upon which its prac- 
tice is based, in the chapter on Quackery. Natural 
bone-setters, although once existing, are now ex- 
tinct in England, and therefore must not pass in 
review. Of the Means of Removing Quackery : on 
this subject so much diversity of opinion necessarily 
exists, that to attempt to discuss the matter satis- 
factorily, a whole volume must needs be devoted to 
it, and even then it is possible that no good result 
might follow ; it is enough to know that the pro- 
fession are keenly alive to the necessity of some 
consentaneous action for the extermination of this 
hydra-headed monster. When treating of quackery 
I have briefly given our Author’s views on this 
subject. In a work such as the present, I trust I 
shall be excused for excising the chapter on Insanity. 
It has been treated by our Author to the extent of 
twenty-four pages; on its causes, its forms and 
signs, the advantages of retreats and hospitals, the 
duty of the State, and its legal relations—all ques- 
tions of some difficulty, and requiring the aid of 
considerable experience to assist in discussing. If 
farther proof were needful of the intricacy of the 
subject, I should find it in the following observa- 
tions of Dr. Holland :— 

“«Tnsanity, from having the characters of a 
malady, and this often of a humiliating nature ; 
from its deep import as such to all the relations of 
human life; and from the strange and painful 
forms it assumes, has ever been viewed with more 
profound interest than any other of the states allied 
to it. The feeling has led physicians and writers 
of every age to seek earnestly for some formal 
definition of madness; a vain and unprofitable 
research. Its shape and aspects are as various as 
those of the human mind in a sound state, and as 
little to be defined by any single phrases, however 
laboriously devised. When such definitions are 
attempted, especially in courts of law, they fitly 
become matter of ridicule, or causes of contradic- 
tion and perplexity. Mental derangement, how- 
ever the name be used, is not one thing, nor can it 
be treated as such. It differs in kind no less than 
in degree ; and in each of its variations we may 
trace through different cases all the gradations 
between sound and unsound understanding, or the 
points where reason is thus disordered.’ 

“‘T entertain the opinion that a subject of so 
great magnitude, and such vital importance to 
society at large, as well as individuals, should be 
treated in a manner that the seriousness of the 
subject demands; and that a few scattered obser- 
vations, thrown loosely together, would be more 
likely to be productive of mischief, than either 
amuse the reader or add interest to the work. 
Those of our readers who may feel desirous of 
acquainting themselves upon this subject, are 
referred to Dr. Conolly’s able treatise on Insanity, 
a work which has done much to revolutionize the 
treatment of patients suffering from this too fre- 
quently intractable malady.” 


In other respects the whole cycle of medical 
science, and the rules, etiquettes, and obser- 
vances of practice, both as regards the profes- 
sion, and the patients and their connexions, 
are gone through; and we trust that the 
following extracts, which embrace important 
points, and can readily be separated from the 
text, will suffice to show the sound sense, 
utility, and value of the work :— 


‘Tt should never be forgotten in our observation 





of disease, that we have not to deal with the body 
alone, but with the body inhabited by a mind, 
which is connected with every particle of that 
body by countless nervous filaments, and therefore 
acting through them upon it, and affecting, to a 
greater or less degree, all its diseased conditions. 

“‘The influence of causes acting through the 
mind is often concealed from our view, and even 
when it can be plainly seen, it is difficult to esti- 
mate its amount with correctness. Effects are often 
produced through the mind, that are attributed by 
the patient, and sometimes by the Physician too, 
to some remedy that has been administered. 
dyspeptic who has contracted his disorder through 
mental effort, or from the anxieties of business, 
applies to his Physician. He prescribes some 
medicine, and at the same time recommends him 
to take a journey, or go to some watering-place. 
He returns cured, and gives the credit for the most 
part to the medicine, or medicinal waters which he 
has drank with scrupulous regularity, either of 
which may have had little if anything to do with 
the cure ; the relaxation and diversion of his mind 
being the chief or sole cause of his recovery. This 
is a palpable instance of erroneous inference ; but 
we shall have but a narrow idea of the influence of 
mind upon disease if we confine our view to cases 
of so decidedacharacter. Its influence is constant 
in all diseases, sometimes to be seen plainly, as in 
the case just mentioned ; often entirely concealed 
from the most careful scrutiny; and sometimes 
revealing itself slightly, so that the watchful eye of 
the Physician catches mere glimpses of it, like pass- 
ing shadows, gone in a moment.” 


Of homeopathy we are told :— 


‘‘The great principle which lies at the founda- 
tion of the homeopathic system, and which has 
given it its name, is found in the Latin aphorism, 
similia similibus curantur, in plain English, like 
things are cured by like. In other words, a dis- 
ease is cured by remedies which produce upon a 
healthy person symptoms similar to those presented 
by disease. Thus vomiting is to be cured by a 
nauseant, diarrhea by a laxative. It is ngt pre- 
tended that this is a newly-discovered principle, for 
it has been acted upon from time immemorial. Of 
this fact, the following are examples: senna for 
colic, rhubarb for diarrhea, stramonium for in- 
sanity ; the sweating sickness has been treated by 
sudorifics, frozen limbs by rubbing them in snow, 
and burns by putting them to the fire and by 
stimulating ointments. 

“What Hahneman claims is, that he has taken 
this principle, and demonstrated its applicability to 
the whole range of disease, and made it the basis of 
a system of practice. 

‘*We see occasionally, but only occasionally, 
effects from agents in the treatment of disease, 
which seem to have their explanation in the prin- 
ciple, that one disease is cured by temporarily 
creating another similar to it. Hahneman fixed 
his eye upon these few facts; his mind became 
filled with the one idea which he there saw, and he 
was soon blind to everything else. Losing thus his 
mental equilibrium, he fell into error, precisely in 
the same way that thousands have done before him. 

‘The second great principle of Homeopathy is 
that a peculiar power, a dynamic power, as Hahne- 
man calls it, is communicated to medicinal sub- 
stances by minute division, with agitation and 
trituration. This he considers as his grand dis- 
covery. This was wholly an original idea with him, 
and if it be a really discovered fact that a peculiar 
power is thus given to medicines, the credit belongs 
to him, and to him alone. 

‘The minuteness of the division prescribed by 
Hahneman is extreme. He does not talk of doses 
so large as the millionth part of a grain. A hun- 
dred millionth of a grain is quite a formidable dose, 
A decillionth is the common dose, and this fiumeral 
is expressed, after the old method of enumeration, 
by an unit with a string of sixty cyphers. If we 
suppose the population of the earth to amount to a 
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thousand millions,"a grain, if taken in the dose of a 
decillionth of a grain, would supply every inhabi- 
tant of the earth with a septillion of doses.” 


Of the success of quackery generally, as 
ae by le men themselves, we 
read :— 


“The credulity in the public mind that gives 
rise to the errors on which quackery is based, is 
encouraged by a similar credulity existing, to a 
considerable extent, in the medical profession itself. 

‘If the Physician is seen to believe upon mere 
plausible evidence one thing, his friends will feel 

justified in believing some other thing resting upon 
similar evidence. If he is not careful in sifting 
evidence, he cannot expect others will be. If, for 
example, he gives full credence to all the juggleries 
of animal magnetism, and all the extravagancies of 
phrenology, how can he hope to dissuade an undis- 
criminating public from extending a like credulity, 
in regard to the pretensions of quackery ? 

‘* One of the greatest hindrances to the successful 
war with empiricism, is the spirit of quackery 
which actuates a large proportion of the profession, 
manifested by an overweening desire for reputation, 
with a total indifference to the grounds upon 
which it is based. 

‘The promotion of a thorough education of the 
medical profession would be found the most effec- 
tual means of exterminating quackery. The lower 
the standard of education of the medical profession, 
the greater will be the number of pretenders who 
will gain admission into its ranks, and conse- 
quently the greater the prevalence of quackery in 
the profession, and of course in the community. 
This result is the more certain to follow, because 
deception and imposture are practised upon the 
public so much more easily in medicine, than in 
regard to other subjects. It is for this reason that 
it is for the interest of the community to have a 
proper standard of medical education maintained, 
much more even than it is for the interest of the 
profession itself; for so little are they qualified to 
judge on medical subjects, and so much are they 
obliged.to take medical practice upon trust, that it 
is most important for them that they should have 
all the benefit of the safeguards which the requi- 
sites of our professional organizations throw around 
them.” 

Elsewhere it is sagely remarked :— 

‘* There is no science in which there has been so 
much theorizing as there has been in that of medi- 
cine. Its history seems to be almost altogether a 
history of untenable theories. These theories are 
at least the prominent objects that present them- 
selves to view. Every period has had its favourite 
theory, which has exerted its influence upon the 
general medical mind. Almost every great name 
in medical history is associated with some cele- 
brated hypothesis, And it would seem that some- 
times the attention of the whole profession has 
been almost exclusively directed to the strife 
between the advocates of opposing theories. This 
overweening attachment to theories has been a very 
great obstacle to the advancement of medicine as a 
science. It has turned the medical mind away 
from the legitimate pathway of discovery, and the 
strict observation of facts has been neglected in the 
contemplation of mere fancies. 

‘It is true of medicine, as it is of every other 
science, that every advance which has been made 
has been effected by observation, and by observa- 
tion alone. It is the good observer, and not the 
mere ingenious theorizer, who has made _ these 
advances. And if the theorizer has added any- 
thing to the store of knowledge, it is only when he 
has come down from his airy flight of fancy to the 
drudgery of humble common observation. He has 
for the time forgotten his favourite theory, and has 
subjected hypothesis to its proper subserviency to 


observation, in suggesting the points to which that 
observation ani Os diveated.” = 
To conclude with these examples :— 


‘* A few years ago dyspepsia was very fashion- 
able ; but now it is so old-fashionsd, that we hear 
but little about it, and no hobby-rider thinks at the 
present day of setting up any pretensions to great 
skill in the treatment of this eomplaint. Diseases 
of the throat have taken its place in the public 
mind, and multitudes are running to those who are 
reputed to have peculiar skill in clipping off tonsils 
and palates, and swabbing out windpipes. The 
new treatment, as it is called, is good practice in 
some cases ; but the almost indiscriminate applica- 
tion which some hobby-doctors make of it, is ridi- 
culous and contemptible. The confirmed consump- 
tive, who has his palate clipped or his throat or 
windpipe swabbed, and because he fancies that he 
feels better, revives for a time the delusive hope of 
recovery and cheerfully pays the doctor his fee, has 
@ most unjustifiable cheat practised upon him. 

‘When this fashion shall have passed by, as 
pass it will, like all other fashions before it, and 
this hobby shall have ceased to be ridden, how 
little will be the knowledge of diseases of the 
throat and windpipe, which will be found to be 
added to the stock of information in the possession 
of the profession, by those who have now the repu- 
tation in the community of being very skilful in the 
treatment of these complaints! Some, who have 
had less éclat, and have therefore reaped less 
pecuniary benefit, will have made the proper dis- 
criminations ; and to them will the profession be 
indebted for all that has been really discovered 
in relation to the nature and treatment of these 
diseases. . ms i 

“I cannot forbear to notice here one circum- 
stance, which exerts a great influence in favouring 
the unsettled state of medicine, and consequently 
in encouraging the fondness for new things. 
refer to the fact, that there are no authorities, 
properly so called in medicine, The theologian has 
his standard authors, who are a kind of authority 
to which he appeals, and above all, he has the 
Bible as an unerring standard, and every opinion 
which is advanced he can bring to this test. The 
lawyer also has his standard works, in which are 
embodied the principles of law, and they are settled 
authorities to which he can appeal. In medicine, 
on the other hand, though there are works which 
contain the principles of the science, they have 
none of that fixed and undisputed authority, which 
standard works on other subjects are apt to have. 
There is, therefore, a contempt of authority in 
matters of opinion in medicine tolerated by the 
community, and even by the profession, which is 
not tolerated in regard to any other subject. While 
the lawyer appeals to ‘ the law,’ and the divine to 

‘the law and the testimony,’ the doctor often 
assumes the right of disputing all authorities from 
Hippocrates down to the present time.” 








THE MODERN DECAMERON. 


Mornings at Matlock. By R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, D.C.L., author of “ Titian: an Art 
Novel.” 3 vols. Colburn. 

TuHE talents of Dr. Mackenzie are so duly and 

highly appreciated by the public, that any 

production from his pen is sure to command 
and deserve attention. The present work is 
calculated to increase and extend his reputa- 
tion; for it treats of a great variety of inte- 
resting subjects, and it treats of them all in a 
thoughtful and able manner. About the con- 
fines of Matlock the author arranges his De- 
cameron, and subject after swbject is discussed 
with characteristic fitness. We have the 
humorous story, the touching novelette pic- 

tures of life, the grave investigation of im- 

portant questions, and the tasteful inquiry 

into matters connected with the fine arts. 

There are, besides, literary reminiscences and 





essays full of truth and spirit ; and the whole 


collection is of that order which renders such 
miscellanies always acceptable, both for plea- 


sure and intelligence. The book is the sort 
of book we associate with autumn. It is to 
be taken up, afford the leisure hour or half- 
hour's recreation, be laid down and resumed 
whenever opportunity is again offered. A 
note of some of the contents may serve to 
show their variety. There are, Le Millionaire 
malgré lui, A Night with Burns, The Phreno- 
logist, The Composer of Poetry, The Bard 
O'Kelly, The Great Will Cause, The Second 
Sight, Bleeding-Heart Yard, The German 
Student’s Story, A Legend of Charlemagne, 
Legends of Finn Mac Coul, Captain Rock, 
The Petrified Piper, &c.&c.; but as it is impos- 
sible to say ex uno disce omnes, where, though 
the same talent is displayed throughout, the 
diversity is so great, we must refer to the 
Postscript for our exhibition of the author :— 
“The idea of assembling a party at Matlock, and 
of partially engaging them in the narration of 
adventures, tales, and legends, was suggested by a 
visit I made there several years ago, when, during 
a day so unfavourable as to prevent out-of-door 
enjoyment, some friends and myself found pleasant 
occupation, in a manner such as I have attempted 
to describe. Adopting this as the framework upon 
which to hang a series of stories, it did not require 
much ingenuity to introduce a slight underplot, 
with the natural dénowement of a marriage. My 
plan also permitted the discussion, in conversation, 
of some subjects arising out of the stories, as they 
were related, and I only hope, that what I intended 
as a relief may not be found too didactic. 
“‘Samuel Peach, the hero of the first novelette, 
was well known in Sheffield, many years ago, by 
reason of his wealth and eccentricity. I will not 
undertake to say, that he actually did act towards 
any stranger in the very original manner in which 
he is said to have treated Ensign Simmonds,—but 
he is remembered as having frequently exercised a 
capricious and fitful generosity, and the story is 
literally ‘founded on facts.’ i eo 
“In the story told by Tressilian, the portion 
which traces the career of a man of letters was 
more of reality than imagination. i Aes 
“The hero of ‘The Phrenologist’ was so far 
from being an eidolon, that those who recollect him, 
will readily admit how entirely free from exaggera- 
tion is the sketch. The original of Professor 
Richter, was a person bearing the uncommon 
patronymic of SmirH. For many years he con- 
ducted a newspaper in Liverpool, but was chiefly 
distinguished by reason of the number of hobbies 
which he rode. His original occupation of optician 
gave him a certain mechanical facility in making 
toys—puzzles for the curious and the idle. Assert- 
ing that he was one of the best swimmers in the 
world, his delight was ,to exhibit himself in the 
Mersey, floundering like a porpoise, and confident 
that the feats of Leander and Byron were trifling 
in comparison with his own. Avowing the most 
philanthropic motives, he invented cork-jackets to 
prevent death by drowning, and—sold them pe 
large profit. He contended that the boomerang 0 
New South Wales was a weapon worthy of being 
universally adopted in European warfare, and spent 
a whole summer in throwing this projectile into the 
air, to ascertain its force, and perfect his own skill. 
But the triumph of his experiments and discoveries 
in science, and that on which he chiefly pride 
himself, was to show that a top (such as ~— 
of a lesser growth are accustomed to whip, 1m P ay) 
might be kept spinning for half-an-hour wr a 
china plate. During a series of years, he kept on 
subject before the public, in his newspaper, — ‘ 
ing columns to its elucidations, and adorning t net 
with di s and woodcuts, showing the course 0 
the spinning-top, with portraits of that new instru- 
ment of science. In his newspaper, also, were 





given views of the cork-jackets, and sketches of the 
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boomerang. There tuo, were occasionally exhibited 
sketches of himself in the Mersey—floating, swim- 
ming, or trying to perform some such notable 
aquatic feat. For a long series of years — cer- 
tainly exceeding thirty—half-a column a week was 
dedicated, by this illustrious observer, to himself, 
his notions and his hobbies. So strongly did he 
exhibit the spirit of egotism in these articles, that 
it was frequently remarked, that his biography 
might easily be compiled from the personal refer- 
ences to himself and his movements in the ‘ Notices 
to Correspondents.’ On one eccasion he announced, 
that having charitably lent an old umbrella to a 
strange lady, in a shower of rain, she actually had 
the dishonesty not to return it, and during many 
successive weeks, he poured out lamentations on 
his loss, describing the aspect of the article, the 
attire of the non-returning borrower, and amusing 
the public with his griefs over the missing 
umbrella, 
«Like the lost Pléiad, seen no more below.’ 

“‘Nor were his personal confidences limited to 
his newspaper. Thence they were transferred to 
a cheap literary weekling which he also published, 
and finally found a resting-place in a monthly 
octavo composed of the picked matter of this news- 
paper and periodical. Meddling with Cobbett, in 
an attempt at political discussion, he incurred the 
anger of that nervous writer, who forthwith regis- 
tered him as ‘ Bot Smith,’—by which appellation, 
constantly repeated by him of the Gridiron, he 
eventually became so well known, in and out of 
Liverpool, that it was taken to be his true name, 
and letters were frequently addressed to him under 
it. Ina word, his case affords a striking example 
of the very small degree of intelligence sufficient to 
establish a local reputation as a ‘triton of the 
minnows.’ In London such a person would have 
speedily found his level, beneath the feet of real 
merit. When he died, about the year 1841, his 
townsmen gave him the honour of a public funeral, 
and I have been informed that they have placed his 
statue in their Mechanics’ Institute! As the 
palette of Wilkie was let into the pedestal of his 
statue in our National Gallery, a spinning-top and 
china-plate should have been introduced into the 
Smith statue at Liverpool.” 


From these descriptions a “ notion” of the 
whole entertainment may be inferred, and we 
cordially recommend Dr. Mackenzie’s varied 
lucubrations to our readers. 








CARLYLE versus MAMMON-WORSHIP. 


Latter-Day Pamphlets. By T. Carlyle. No. 
VII. Hudson's Statue. Chapman and Hall. 


Wirn something of a harping upon the old 
strings, there is no less pith and sonorous 
twanging in the touches of this new stave. 
The mottet is forcibly pronounced,— 

“Show me the man you honour; I know by 
that symptom, better than by any other, what 
kind of man you yourself are. For you show me 
there what your ideal of manhood is; what kind 
of man you long inexpressibly to be, and would 
thank the gods, with your whole soul, for being if 
you could.” 

This isa great and undeniable truth, and 
the writer works it out with many a sharp and 
sturdy stroke of his pen-hammer, in his own 
peculiar style :— 

“For, in fact, there was more of real worship in 
the affair of Hudson than is usual in such. The 
practical English mind has its own notions as to 
the Supreme Excellence ; knows the real from the 
spurious Avatar of Vishnu ; and does not worship 
without its reasons. The practical English mind, 
contemplating its divine Hudson, says with what re- 
mainder of reverence is in it: ‘Yes, you are some- 
thing like the Ideal of a Man; you are he I would 
give my right arm and leg, and accept a potbelly, 





with gout, and an appetite for strong-waters, to be 
like! You out of nothing can make a world, or 
huge fortune of gold. A divine intellect is in you, 
which Earth and Heaven, and Capel Court itself 
acknowledge; at the word of which are done 
miracles. You find a dying railway ; you say to 
it, Live, blossom anew with scrip ;—and it lives, 
and blossoms into umbrageous flowery scrip, to 
enrich with golden apples, surpassing those of the 
Hesperides, the hungry souls of men. Diviner 
miracle, what god ever did? Hudson,—though I 
mumble about my thirty-nine articles, and the 
service of other divinities, Hudson is my god, and 
to him I will sacrifice this twenty-pound note: if 
perhaps he will be propitious to me ?’ 

“Object not that there was a mixed motive in 
this worship of Hudson ; that perhaps it was not 
worship at all. Undoubtedly there were two mo- 
tives mixed, but both of them sincere,—as often 
happens in worship. ‘Transcendent admiration’ 
is defined as the origin of sacrifice; but also the 
hope of profit joins itself. If by sacrificing a goat, 
or the like trifle, to Supreme Jove, you can get 
Supreme Jove’s favour, will not that, for one, be a 
good investment? Jove is sacrificed to, and wor- 
shipped, from transcendent admiration : but also, 
in part, men of practical nature worship him as 
pumps are primed,—give him a little water, that 
you may get from him a river. O godlike Hudson, 
O god-recognising England, why was not the partly 
anthropomorphous Pyramid of Copper cast, then, 
and set upon the pinnacle of England, that all men 
might have seen it, and the sooner got to under- 
stand these things ! ” 


The 25,0007. subscription has not been used 
for its original purpose—a monument to the 
Railroad King. What is to be done with it? 
Mr. Carlyle asks :— 

‘‘Will it permanently profit mankind to have 
such a Hero as this of yours set up for their admi- 
ration, for their imitation and emulation ; or will 
it, so far as they do not reject and with success 
disregard it altogether, unspeakably tend to damage 
and disprofit them? In a word, does this Hero’s 
memory deserve a high column; are you sure it 
does not deserve a deep coalshaft rather? This is 
an entirely fundamental question! Till this ques- 
tion be answered well in the affirmative, there 
ought to be a total stop of progress ; the misguided 
citizens ought to be admonished, and even gently 
constrained, to take back their five-pound notes ; 
to desist from their rash deleterious enterprise, and 
retire to their affairs, a repentant body of misguided 
citizens,” 


We would do no such thing as return the 
subscriptions. If they cannot be applied to 
their original destination, cannot an arrange- 
ment be made, with the consent of the majo- 
rity, to employ them for some good purpose ? 
Build and endow almshouses,—there were 
plenty of people ruined by railway — to 
fill them, were they as large asa city. Yea, 
even subscribe them to the Exhibition of 1851; 
or distribute among public charities. Then 
would part of the disgrace of the Iron Age be 
wiped out, and good be derived from evil. 

ut to revert to our theme. Supposing 
Hudson to be an incarnation of the millionaire 
san his idolatry, or Hudsonolatry, was 
armoniously in unison with all the money- 
worship which pervades our trading land. 
Where is not wealth bowed down to and 
adored throughout the length and breadth of 
the British empire ? Why, then, take excep- 
tions in any one case? It was certainly a 
striking one; but the same meanness and 
venality, sycophant adulation and _subser- 
viency, are practised in degree towards every 
rich man in England,—little matter if rogue 
or swindler, only if rich and consequently 





respectable and worthy. And the hypocrisy 
joined with this mammon devotion :— 


“‘Haven’t we a Church? Don’t we keep a 
Church, this long while ; best-behaved of Churches, 
which meddles with nobody, assiduously grinding 
its organs, reading its liturgies, homiletics, and 
excellent old moral horn-books, so patiently as 
Church never did? Can’t we doff our hat to it ; 
even look in upon it occasionally, on a wet Sunday ; 
and so, at the trifling charge of a few millions 
annually, serve both God and the Devil?” 


The follies and errors of popular elections 
and universal suffrage are finely ridiculed in 
this case :— 


‘‘ Hudson (says the author) the railway king, if 
Popular Election be the rule, seems to me by far 
the most authentic king extant in this world. 
Hudson has been ‘elected by the people’ so as 
almost none other is or was. Hudson solicited no 
vote ; his votes were silent voluntary ones, not 
liable to be false: he did a thing which men found, 
in their inarticulate hearts, to be worthy of paying 
money for ; and they paid it. What the desire of 
every heart was, Hudson had or seem to have 
produced : Scrip out of which profit could be made. 
They ‘voted’ for him by purchasing his scrip with 
a profit to him. Every vote was the spontaneous 
product of those men’s deepest insights and most 
practical convictions, about Hudson and themselves 
and this Universe : I say, it was not a spoken vote, 
but a silently acted one ; a vote for once incapable 
of being insincere. What their appetites, intelli- 
gences, stupidities, and pruriencies had taught 
these men, they authentically told you there. I 
beg you to mark that well. Not by all the ballot- 
boxes in Nature could you have hoped to get, with 
such exactness, from these men, what the deepest 
inarticulate voice of the gods and of the demons in 
them was, as by this their spontaneous purchase of 
scrip. It is the ultimate rectified quintessence of 
these men’s ‘ votes ;’ the distillation of their very 
souls; the sincerest sincerity that was in them. 
Without gratitude to Hudson, or even without 
thought of him, they raised Hudson to his bad 
eminence, not by their voice given once at some 
hustings under the influence of balderdash and 
beer, but by the thought of their heart, by the 
inarticulate, indisputable dictate of their whole 
being. Hudson inquired of England: ‘ What 
precious thing can I do for you, O enlightened 
Countrymen ; what may be the value to you, by 
popular election, of this stroke of work that lies 
in me?’ Popular election, with universal, with 
household and other suffrage, free as air, deep as 
life and death, free and deep as spoken suffrage 
never was or could be, has answered: ‘ Pounds 
sterling to such and such amount; that is the 
apparent value of thy stroke of work to us,— 
blockheads as we are.’ Real value differs from 
apparent to a frightful extent in this world, try it 
by what suffrage you will ! 7 = ag 

‘‘The Bishop of our Diocese is to me an incre- 
dible man ; and has, I will grant you, very much 
more money than you or I would now give him 
for his work. One does not even read those 
Charges of his; much preferring speech which is 
articulate. In fact, being intent on a quiet life, 
you generally keep on the other side of the hedge 
from him, and strictly leave him to his own fate. 
Not a credible man ;—perhaps not quite a safe man 
to be concerned with? But what think you of the 
‘ Bobus of Houndsditch’ of our parts? He, Sausage- 
maker on the great scale, knows the art of cutting 
fat bacon, and exposing it seasoned with grey 
pepper to advantage. Better than any other man 
he knows this art ; and I take the liberty to say it 
is a poor one, Well, the Bishop has an income of 
five thousand pounds appointed him for his work ; 
and Bobus, to such a length has he now pushed 
the trade in sausages, gains from the universal 
suffrage of men’s souls and stomachs ten thousand 
a year by it. 
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“A poor art, this of Bobus’s, I say ; and worth 
no such recompense. For it is not even good 
sausages he makes, but only extremely vendible 
ones; the cunning dog! Judges pronounce his 
sausages bad, and at the cheap price even dear ; 
and finer palates, it is whispered, have detected 
alarming symptoms of horse-flesh, or worse, under 
this cunningly devised grey-pepper spice of his ; so 
that for the world I would not eat one of his 
sausages, nor would you. You perceive he is not 
an excellent honest sausage-maker, but a dishonest 
cunning and scandalous sausage-maker ; worth, if 
he could get his deserts, who shall say what? 
Probably certain shillings a-week, say forty ; possi- 
_ bly (one shudders to think) a long round in the 
treadmill, and stripes instead of shillings! And 
yet what he gets, I tell you, from universal suffrage 
and the unshackled ze-plus-ultra republican justice 
of mankind, is twice the income of that anomalous 
Bishop you were talking of! 

“‘The Bishop I for my part do much prefer to 
Bobus. The Bishop has human sense and breeding 
of various kinds ; considerable knowledge of Greek, 
if you should ever want the like of that ; knowledge 
of many things ; and speaks the English language 
in a grammatical manner. He is bred to courtesy, 
to dignified composure, as to a second nature; a 
gentleman every fibre of him; which of itself is 
something very considerable. The Bishop does 
really diffuse round him an influence of decorum, 
courteous patience, solid adherence to what is 
settled ; teaches practically the necessity of ‘ burn- 
ing one’s own smoke ;’ and does practically in his 
own case burn said smoke, making lambent flame 
and mild illumination out of it, for the good of 
men in several particulars. While Bobus, for 
twice the annual money,—brings sausages, possibly 
of horseflesh, cheaper to market than another !— 
Brick, if you will reflect, it is not ‘aristocratic 
England,’ it is the united Posterity of Adam who 
are grown, in some essential respects, stupider 
than barbers’ blocks. Barbers’ blocks would at 
least say nothing, and not elevate, by their universal 
suffrages, an unfortunate Bobus to that bad height !” 

Look round at successful imposition and 
vulgarity, and say if this picture is not most 
— accurate in every line and colour. 

ee the cheating tradesman fattening on the 
community, and especially on the poor, with 
false pretences, false weights, short measures, 
and lies of every kind; and let him keep his 
shay and flourish, or his country house and 
entertain, and who is there to say that black 
is the white of hiseye? It is only the unsuc- 
cessful that are wicked, only the miserable that 
deserve punishment. Yet veritably is it said: 

‘* Know whom to honour and emulate and follow ; 
know whom to dishonour and avoid, and coerce 
under hatches, as a foul rebellious thing: this is 
all the Law and all the Prophets. All conceivable 
evangels, bibles, homiletics, liturgies, and litanies, 
and temporal and spiritual law-books for a man or 
@ people, issue practically there. Be right in that, 
essentially you are not wrong in anything: you 
read this Universe tolerably aright, and are in the 
way to interpret well what the will of its Maker is. 
Be wrong in that, had you liturgies the reeommenda- 
blest in Nature, and bodies of divinity as big as an 
Indiaman, it helps you not a whit ; you are wrong 
in all things.” 

Mr. Carlyle describes the olden times as far 
superior, or at any rate less sordidly debased, 
and says :— 

“‘One’s heart is sore to think how far, how very 
far all this has vanished from us; how the very 
tradition of it has disappeared ; and it has ceased 
to be credible, to seem desirable. Till the like of 
it return,—yes, my constitutional friend, such is 
the sad fact, till the like of it, in new form, adapted 
to the new times, be again achieved by us; we are 
not properly a society at all; we are a lost grega- 
rious horde, with Kings of Scrip on this ak gs 





Famishing Connaughts and Distressed Needlewomen 
on that,—presided over by the Anarch Old. A lost 
horde,—who, in bitter feeling of the intolerable 
injustice that presses upon all men, will not long 
be able to continue even gregarious ; but will have 
to split into street-barricades, and internecine battle 
with one another ; and to fight, if wisdom for some 
new real Peerage be not granted us, till we all die, 
mutually butchered, andsorest,—soif not otherwise ! 

‘‘Till the time of James the First, I find that 
real heroic merit more or less was actually the 
origin of peerages ; never, till towards the end of 
that bad reign were peerages bargained for, or 
bestowed on men palpably of no worth except their 
money or connexion. But the eyil practice, once 
begun, spread rapidly ; and now the Peerage-Book 
is what we see ;—a thing miraculous in the other 
extreme. <A kind of Proteus’ flock, very curious 
to meet upon the lofty mountains, so many of them 
being natives of the deep !—Our menagerie of live 
Peers in Parliament is like that of our Brazen 
Statues in the market-place; the selection seem- 
ingly is made much in the same way, and with the 
same degree of felicity, and successful accuracy in 
choice. Our one steady regulated supply is the 
class definable as Supreme Stump-Orators in the 
Lawyer department: the class called Chancellors 
flows by something like fixed conduits towards the 
Peerage ; the rest, like our Brazen Statues, come 
by popular rule-of-thumb. 

‘*Stump-Orators, supreme or other, are not 
beautiful to me in these days: but the immense 
power of Lawyers among us is sufficiently intelli- 
gible. I perceive, it proceeds from two causes, 
First, they preside over the management and secu- 
rity of ‘Property,’ which is our God at present ; 
they are thus properly our Pontiffs, the highest 
Priests we have. Then furthermore, they possess 
the talent most valued, that of the Tongue; and 
seem to us the most gifted of our intelligences, 
thereby provoking a spontaneous loyalty and 
worship. 

What think you of a country whose kings go 
by genealogy, and are the descendants of successful 
Lawyers? <A poor weather-worn, tanned, curried, 
wind dried human creature, called a Chancellor, 
all or almost all gone to horsehair and officiality ; 
the whole existence of him tanned, by long macera- 
tion, public exposure, tugging and manipulation, 
to the toughness of Yorkshire leather,—meseems I 
have seen a beautifuller man! Not a leather man 
would I by preference appoint to beget my kings. 
Not lovely to me is the leather species of men ; to 
whose tanned soul God’s Universe has become a 
jangling logic-cockpit and little other. If indeed 
it have not become far less and worse: for the 
wretched tanned Chancellor, I am told, is usually 
acquainted with the art of lying too,—considerable 
part of his trade, as I have been informed, isthe talent 
of lying in a way that cannot be laid hold of; a 
dreadful trick to learn! Out of such a man there 
cannot be expected much ‘Revelation of the Beau- 
tiful,’ I should say.—O Bull, were I in your place, 
I would try either to get other Peers, or else to 
abolish the concern,—which latter, indeed, by your 
acquiescence in such nominations, and by many 
other symptoms, I judge to be unconsciously your 
fixed intention.” 


With this long quotation we conclude, and 
make no remark on the author’s critical fling 
at the fine arts as employed in public monu- 
ments. Herein he sticks up for the real, 
and ridicules the ideal; and is sufficiently 
amusing, if not convincing, in his appeal (p. 45) 
to fathers of families to set their faces against 
these bad-taste performances, which in too 
many instances, no doubt, disfigure and bring 
contempt uponour architectural and sculptural 
works. But we must not allow the really 
beautiful and sublime to be repudiated on 
account of the failures and absurdities of 
bunglers ! 





THE GOLD REGIONS. 

California. By the American Political Agent, 
T. Butler King. Report. Bentley. 
Tue following extracts may be deemed the 
most authentic and impartial information 
relative to the golden region which has yet 
been given to the public. Itis from an official 
source, and can have no private object to 

serve :— 

‘‘Some intimations or assertions, as I am informed, 
have been thrown out that the South was not fairly 
represented in the convention. I am told by two 
of the members of Congress elect from California, 
who were members of the convention, that of the 
thirty-seven delegates designated in General Ridley’s 
proclamation, sixteen were from slave-holding, ten 
from the nonslave-holding States, and eleven who 
were citizens of California under the Mexican 
government, and that ten of those eleven came 
from districts below 36 deg. 30 min. Sothat there 
were in the convention twenty-six of the thirty- 
seven members from the slave-holding States, and 
from places South of the Missouri compromise 
line. 

‘‘It appears, on the journal of the convention, 
that the clause in the constitution excluding slavery 
passed unanimously. 

“‘ At the close of the war with Mexico, it was 
supposed that there were, including discharged 
volunteers, from ten to fifteen thousand Americans 
and Californians, exclusive of converted Indians, 
in the Territory. The immigration of American 
citizens in 1849, up to the 1st of January last, was 
estimated at eighty thousand—of foreigners, twenty 
thousand. 

‘‘ The population of California may therefore be 
safely set down at 115,000 at the commencement 
of the present year. 

“It is quite impossible to form anything like 
an accurate estimate of the number of Indians in 
the Territory. Since the commencement of the 
war, and especially since the discovery of gold in 
the mountains, their number at the missions and 
in the valleys near the coast, has very much 
diminished. In fact, the whole race seems to be 
rapidly disappearing. 

“The remains of a vast number of villages in 
all the valleys of the Sierra Nevada, and among 
the foothills of that range of mountains, show that 
at no distant day there must have been a numerous 
population where there is not now an Indian to be 
seen, There are a few still retained in the service 
of the old Californians, but these do not amount to 
more than a few thousand in the whole Territory. 
It is said that there are large numbers of them in 
the mountains and valleys about the head-waters 
of the San Joaquin, along the western base of the 
Sierra, and in the northern part of the Territory, 
and that they are hostile. A number of Americans 
were killed by them during the last summer 
attempting to penetrate high up the rivers in search 
of gold ; they also drove one or two parties from 
Trinity river. They have, in several instances, 
attacked parties coming from or returning to 
Oregon, in the section of country which the 
lamented Captain Warner was examining when he 
was killed. : 

‘It is quite impossible to form any estimate of 
the number of these mountain Indians. Some 
suppose there are as many as three hundred thou- 
sand in the territory, but I should not be inclined 
to believe that there can be one-third of that 
number. It is quite evident that they are hostile, 
and that they ought to be chastised for the murders 
already committed. 

“The small bands with whom I met, | 
through the lower portions of the foot-hills of the 
Sierra, and in the valleys between them and the 
coast, seemed to be almost the lowest grade of 
human beings. They live chiefly on acorns, roots, 
insects, and the kernel of the pine burr—oceasion 
ally they catch fish and game, They use the bow 
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and arrow, but are said to be too lazy and effeminate 

to make successful hunters. * * * 
“Trish potatoes, turnips, onions, in fact all the 

edible roots known and cultivated in the Atlantic 


States, are produced in great perfection. In all the 
valleys east of the coast range of hills the climate 
is sufficiently warm to mature crops of Indian corn, 
rice, and probably tobacco. 

“ The cultivation of the grape has attracted much 
attention at the missions, among the residents of 
towns, and the rural population, and been attended 
with much success wherever it has been attempted. 
The dry season secures the fruit from these diseases 
which are so fatal in the Atlantic States, and it 
attains very great perfection. 

“The wine made from it is of excellent quality, 
very palatable, and can be produced in any quantity. 
The grapes are delicious, and produced with very 
little labour. When taken from the vines in bunches, 
and suspended in a dry room, by the stems, they 
become partially dry, retain their flavour, and 
remain several weeks, perhaps months, without 
decay. 

“ Apples, pears, and peaches, are cultivated with 
facility, and there is no reason to doubt that all the 
fruits of the Atlantic States can be produced in 
great plenty and perfection. 

“The grasses are very luxuriant and nutritious, 
affording excellent pasture. The oats, which spring 
up the whole length of the sea-coast, and from forty 
to sixty miles inland, render the cultivation of that 
crop entirely unnecessary, and yield a very great 
quantity of nutritious food for horses, cattle, sheep. 
The dry season matures, and I may say, cues these 
grasses and oats, so that they remain in an excellent 
state of preservation during thesummer and autumn, 
and afford an ample supply of forage. While the 
whole surface of the country appears parched, and 
vegetation destroyed, the numerous flocks and 
herds, which roam over it, continue in excellent 
condition. id “3 . 

“‘The countries on the west coast of America 
have no exports which find a market in China, or 
other parts of Asia. San Francisco will, therefore, 
become not only the mart of these exports, but 
also of the products and manufactures of India, 
required in exchange for them, which must be paid 
for, principally, in gold coin, or gold dust. Neither 
gold coin nor gold dust will answer as a remittance 
to China. Gold, in China, is not currency in any 
shape, nor is it received in payment of import 
duties, or taxes on land, or on the industry of the 
people. 

“The value of pure gold in China is not far from 
fourteen dollars the ounce. Hence, the importer 
of manufactures and products of India into San 
Francisco will remit the gold coin or dust direct to 
New York, for investment in sterling bills on 
London. These bills will be sent to London, and 
placed to the credit of the firm in China, from 
whom the merchandise had been received, and 
who, on learning of the remittance having gone 
forward to their agents, will draw a six months’ 
sight bill for the amount, which will sell in China 
at the rate of four shillings and fo pence or three 
pence per dollar. " " 

_ “ We have no data on which to found a calcula- 
tion of what the value of the trade between the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains and California 
will be during the current year. I will venture the 
opinion, however, that it will not fall short of 
twenty-five millions of dollars. It may go far 
beyond that sum. At present, I can conceive no 
cause which will retard or diminish emigration. 

“If the movement shall continue five years, 
our commerce with that Territory may reach one 
hundred millions per annum. This is doubtless a 
startling sum, but it must be borne in mind that 
we have to build cities and towns, supply machinery 
for mining, coal for domestic purposes and steam 
navigation, and all the multifarious articles used in 
providing the comforts and luxuries of life, for half 
a million of people, who will have transferred them- 
selves to a country which is to produce, com- 





paratively, nothing except minerals and the precious 
metals, and whose pursuits will enable them to 
purchase, at any cost, whatever may be necessary 
for their purposes. 

‘It is difficult to imagine or calculate the effect 
which will be produced on all the industrial pursuits 
of the people of the old States of the Union, by this 
withdrawal from them of half a million of producers, 
who, in their new homes and new pursuits, will 
give existence to a commerce almost equal in value 
to our foreign trade.” 








AFRICAN SPORTS. 


Cumming’s Five Years of a Hunter's Life in 
the Interior of South Africa. 
(Second Notice—Conclusion.) 
We resume our illustrations of this extra- 
ordinary book. 

‘One of the most striking things connected with 
the lion is his voice, which is extremely grand and 
peculiarly striking. It consists at times of a low, 
deep moaning, repeated five or six times, ending 
in faintly audible sighs; at other times he 
startles the forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn 
roars, repeated five or six times in quick succession, 
each increasing in loudness to the third or fourth, 
when his voice dies away in five or six low, 
muffled sounds, very much resembling distant 
thunder. At times, and not unfrequently, a troop 
may be heard roaring in concert, one assuming the 
lead, and two, three, or four more regularly taking 
up their parts, like persons singing a catch. 

6 * ws * * 


“Lions are ever most active, daring, and pre- 
suming in dark and stormy nights; and conse- 
quently on such occasions the traveller ought more 
particularly to be on his guard. I remarked a 
fact connected with the lions’ hour of drinking 
peculiar to themselves: they seemed unwilling to 
visit the fountains with good moonlight. Thus, 
when the moon rose early the lions deferred their 
hour of watering until late in the morning; and 
when the moon rose late, they drank at a very 
early hour in the night.” 

The first giraffe affair is a grand incident :— 

‘‘Our breakfast being finished, I resumed my 
journey through an endless grey forest of cameel- 
dorn and other trees, the country slightly undu- 
lating and grass abundant. A little before the 
sun went down my driver remarked to me, ‘I was 
just going to say, Sir, that that old tree was a 
camelopard.’ On looking where he pointed, I saw 
that the old tree was indeed a camelopard, and, on 
casting my eyes a little to the right, I beheld a 
troop of them standing looking at us, their heads 
actually towering above the trees of the forest. It 
was imprudent to commence a chase at such a late 
hour, especially ina country of so level a character, 
where the chances were against my being able to 
regain my waggons that night. I, however, re- 
solved to chance everything ; and directing my men 
to catch and saddle Colesberg, I proceeded in haste 
to buckle on my shooting-belt and spurs, and in 
two minutes I was in the saddle. The giraffes 
stood looking at the waggons until I was within 
sixty yards of them, when, galloping round a thick 
bushy tree, under cover of which I had ridden, I 
suddenly beheld a sight the most astounding that 
a sportsman’s eye can encounter. Before me stood 
a troop of ten colossal giraffes, the majority of 
which were from seventeen to eighteen feet high. 
On beholding me they at once made off, twisting 
their long tails over their backs, making a loud 
switching noise with them, and cantering along at 
an easy pace, which, however, obliged Colesberg to 
put his best foot foremost to keep up with them. 

‘*The sensations which I felt on this occasion 
were different from anything that I had before 
experienced during a long sporting career. My 
senses were so absorbed by the wondrous and beau- 
tiful sight before me that I rode along like one 





entranced, and felt inclined to disbelieve that I 
was hunting living things of this world. The 
ground was firm and favourable for riding. At 
every stride I gained upon the giraffes, and after a 
short burst at a swingeing gallop I was in the 
middle of them, and turned the finest cow out of 
the herd. On finding herself driven from her 
comrades and hotly pursued, she increased her 
pace, and cantered along with tremendous strides, 
clearing an amazing extent of ground at every 
bound; while her neck and breast, coming in 
contact with the dead old branches of the trees, 
were continually strewing them in my path. In a 
few minutes I was riding within five yards of her 
stern, and, firing at the gallop, I sent a bullet into 
her back. Increasing my pace, I next rode along- 
side, and, placing the muzzle of my rifle within a 
few feet of her, I fired my second shot behind the 
shoulder; the ball, however, seemed to have little 
effect. I then placed myself directly in front, when 
she came to a walk. Dismounting, I hastily loaded 
both barrels, putting in double charges of powder. 
Before this was accomplished she was off ata canter. 
In a short time I brought her to a stand in the 
dry bed of a watercourse, where I fired at fifteen 
yards, aiming where I thought the heart lay, upon 
which she again made off. Having loaded, I fol- 
lowed, and had very nearly lost her ; she had turned 
abruptly to the left, and was far out of sight among 
the trees. Once more I brought her to a stand, 
and dismounted from my horse. There we stood 
together alone in the wild wood. I gazed in wonder 
at her extreme beauty, while her soft dark eye, 
with its silky fringe, looked down imploringly at 
me, and I really felt a pang of sorrow in this mo- 
ment of triumph for the blood I was shedding. 
Pointing my rifle towards the skies, I sent a bullet 
through her neck. On receiving it she reared high 
on her hind legs and fell backwards with a heavy 
crash, making the earth shake around her. A 
thick stream of dark blood spouted out from the 
wound, her colossal limbs quivered for a moment, 
and she expired. 

‘I had little time to contemplate the prize I had 
won. Night was fast setting in, and it was very 
questionable if I should succeed in regaining my 
waggons; so, having cut off the tail of the giraffe, 
which was adorned with a bushy tuft of flowing 
black hair, I took ‘one last fond look,’ and rode 
hard for the spoor of the waggons, which I suc- 
ceeded in reaching just as it was dark, 

‘*No pen nor words can convey to a sportsman 
what it is to ride in the midst of a troop of gigantic 
giraffes: it must be experienced to be understood. 
They emitted apowerful perfume, which in the chase 
came hot in my face, reminding me of the smell of a 
hive of heather honey in September. The greater 
part of this chase led through bushes of the wait-a-bit 
thorn of the most virulent description, which covered 
my legs and arms with blood long before I had killed 
the giraffe. I rode as usual in the kilt, with my 
arms bare to my shoulder. It was Chapelpark of 
Badenoch’s old grey kilt, but in this chase it re- 
ceived a death blow which it never afterwards 
recovered. ' Ms 

‘‘ We fell in with several nests of ostriches, and 
here I first ascertained 1 singular propensity pecu- 
liar to these birds. Ifa person discovers the nest, 
and does not at once remove the eggs, on returning 
he will most probably find them all smashed. This 
the old birds almost invariably do, even when the 
intruder has not handled the eggs or so much as 
ridden within five yards of them. The nest is 
merely a hollow scooped in the sandy soil, generally 
amongst heath or other low bushes; its diameter is 
about seven feet; it is believed that two hens often 
lay in one nest. The hatching of the eggs is not 
left, as is generally believed, to the heat of the 
sun, but, on the contrary, the cock relieves the hen 
in the incubation. These eggs form a considerable 
item in the Bushman’s cuisine, and the shells are 
converted into water-flasks, cups, and dishes, I 
have often seen Bush-girls and Bakalahari women, 
who belong to the wandering Bechuana tribes of 
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the Kalahari desert, come down to the fountains 
from their remote habitations, sometimes situated 
at an amazing distance, each carrying on her back 
a kaross or a network containing from twelve to 
fifteen ostrich-egg shells, which had been emptied 
by a smail aperture at one end: these they fill with 
water and cork up the hole with grass. * a 

“We lived well, but lonelily. My camp 
abounded with every delicacy—tongues, brains, 
marrow-bones, kidneys, rich soup, with the most 
delicious venison in the world, &c. &c., and a con- 
stant supply of ostrich-eggs. * * * 

‘‘The wild dogs, or ‘ wilde honden,’ as they are 
termed by the Dutch Boers, are still abundant in 
the precincts of the Cape Colony, and are met with 
in great numbers throughout the interior. These 
animals invariably hunt together in large organized 
packs, varying in number from ten to sixty, and 
by their extraordinary powers of endurance, and 
mode of mutual assistance, they are enabled to run 
into the swiftest, or overcome the largest and most 
powerful antelope. x4 ba 

‘‘Of the rhinoceros there are four varieties in 
South Africa, distinguished by the Bechuanas 
by the names of the borélé or black rhinoceros, 
the keitloa or two-horned black rhinoceros, the 
muchocho or common white rhinoceros, and the 
kobaoba or long-horned white rhinoceros. Both 
varieties of the black rhinoceros are extremely 
fierce and dangerous, and rush headlong and un- 
provoked at any object which attracts their atten- 
tion. They never attain much fat, and their flesh 
is tough, and not much esteemed by the Bechuanas. 
Their food consists almost entirely of the thorny 
branches of the wait-a-bit thorns. Their horns are 
much shorter than those of the other varieties, 
seldom exceeding eighteen inches in length. They 
are finely polished with constant rubbing against 
the trees. ee 

“The two varieties of the white rhinoceros are 
so similiar in habits, that the description of one 
will serve for both; the principal difference con- 
sisting in the length and set of the anterior horn; 
that of the muchocho averaging from two to three 
feet in length, and pointing backwards; while the 
horn of the kobaoba often exceeds four feet in 
length, and inclines forward from the nose at an 
angle of 45°. The posterior horn of either species 
seldom exceeds six or seven inches in length. The 
kobaoba is the rarer of the two, and it is found 
very far in the interior, chiefly to the eastward of 
the Limpopo. Its horns are very valuable for 
loading rods, supplying a substance at once suitable 
for a sporting implement and excellent for the 
purpose. Both these varieties of rhinoceros attain 
an enormous size, being the animals next in mag- 
nitude to the elephant. They feed solely on grass, 
carry much fat, and their flesh is prove ery being 
preferable to beef. They are of a much milder and 
more inoffensive disposition than the black rhino- 
ceros, rarely charging their pursuer. Their speed 
is very inferior to that of the other varieties, and a 
person well mounted can overtake and shoot them. 
The head of these is a foot longer than that of the 
borele. They generally carry their heads low, 
whereas the borélé, when disturbed, carries his 
very high, which imparts to him a saucy and inde- 
pendent air. Unlike the elephants, they never 
associate in herds, but are met with singly or in 
pairs. In districts where they are abundant, from 
three to six may be found in company, and I once 
saw upwards of a dozen congregated together on 
some young grass, but such an occurrence is rare.” 


We conclude with an extract, which relates 
both to a large sport and a native trait :— 

** As we advanced the work of elephants became 
more and more apparent on the trees and in the 
earth, and late in the afternoon we reached ground 
where a large herd of cows had fed that morning. 
Here we had a short check, when Mutchuisho rated 
the trackers for their negligence ; and, having de- 
spatched parties to try back upon the spoor, and 
extended others to make casts on our right and 





left, he leisurely ensconced himself beneath a shady 
tree, and proceeded, along with several of his 
cronies, to enjoy the luxury of taking snuff, which 
important ceremony having been duly performed, 
they began with the utmost gravity to smooth a 
portion of the ground before them, preparatory to 
casting the mystic dice which most of the Bechuanas 
carry strung around their necks. These dice, which 
are of sundry indescribable shapes, are formed of 
ivory, and the Bechuanas invariably appeal to them 
before entering upon any project of importance, to 
ascertain the probability of its ultimate success. 
Having unstrung the dice, which are four in num- 
ber, they rattle them between their hands, and 
drop them on the ground, when the long-headed 
old men carefully study the directions of the points, 
and decide the merits of the case accordingly. 

In the present instance the dice spoke favourably, 
auguring the speedy capture of an elephant ; and 
one of the trackers at this moment coming up, and 
stating that his comrades had regained the spoor, 
we sprang to our feet, and again held on. We had 
proceeded about half a mile when we suddenly 
beheld a herd of about twelve old cow elephants, 
some of which were accompanied by little calves, 
feeding high on the side of the rocky mountain, 
about five hundred yards to our right. The inter- 
vening ground was a dense and almost impenetrable 
mass of wait-a-bit thorny bushes, averaging twenty 
feet in height, every inch of which was to be 
dreaded as the hooks upon a ‘kill-devil.’ On per- 
ceiving the elephants we halted, and Mutchuisho 
despatched two men to windward, in the hope of 
driving then: from the impracticable ground they 
occupied into the level forest where we stood. The 
elephants, however, were much too wide awake to 
leave their stronghold of wait-a-bit bushes. On 
getting the wind of the men they tossed their 
trunks, and, wheeling about, they held along the 
mountain side at a rapid pace, until they reached 
an impenetrable jungle of thorns, from which all 
our efforts proved unavailing to dislodge them.” 


They are afterwards assailed, and after a 
severe action several killed and wounded. We 
have only to add that the exaggerations in 
the illustrations have been the principal cause 
of scepticism as to the author’s real though 
wonderful exploits; his veracity, as a gentle- 
man, being unimpeachable. 








SUMMARY. 


The Life of John Howard. By the Rev. J. 
ield, M.A. 8vo. Longmans. 

Another memoir of the philanthropist from a 
congenial hand cannot fs the public appetite, 
and when we look upon the principles and 
acts of Howard as the first and best founda- 
tions for the reform of prison discipline, we 
need hardly say that the views of the reverend 
author are acceptable and may be useful. 


Memoirs of James Halley, A.B., Student of 
Theology. By the Rev. W. Arnot. 12mo. 
Glasgow: Bryce. Lond.: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 

Tue biography of a youth of strong religious 
enthusiasm, and an ardent student, whose 
health gave way, and who died of consump- 
tion. His talents and strenuous sectarian ad- 
herence have recommended his memory to 
this record; and to judge by three editions of 
such a work, he must have been highly appre- 
ciated by his friends and those who held simi- 
lar opinions with him. He was a sort of 
leader of a considerable party in the College 
of Glasgow, and his first defeat may indicate 
the nature of his principles,—he was outvoted 
on a division for expelling Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine from the library. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
HEAT AND LIGHT. 
Two papers on heat were communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, on Monday last, 
They were both the results of experimental inves. 
tigations to elucidate the relations of light and 
heat, and both tend to establish identity in the laws 
of radiating heat and of light. The first was by 
MM. De Laprovostaye and Desains, and its specific 
title was, ‘On the polarization of heat by simple 
refraction.” The authors have, in a preceding work, 
studied the reflection of heat, natural and polarized, 
from glass, and have acknowledged that Fresnel’s 
formule, representing the proportions of reflected 
light, give, when applied to heat, results which are 
accurately verified by.experiment. They have now 
extended their researches to refraction, in order 
thus to give to the theory a novel and more ample 
confirmation. They first sought mathematically 
the proportion of heat transmitted through one or 
more laminz of glass, under a given inclination, 
and then they verified the formule by numerous 
observations. The accordance was such that the 
formule deduced may be considered fully proved. 
One case must suffice as an example—a case of heat 
polarized perpendicularly to the plane of incidence. 


Intensity Intensity 
observed. calculated. 


With 1 lamina ... 0,802 ...... 0,806 
At 2 9p Senn... 0676 «..... 0,675 
. -— eae 6 0,581 
These researches, then, as well as those already 
published by the same authors, show that the laws 
of radiating heat are precisely those of light. And 
further, in regard to intensities, the numerical 
values are frequently the same in the two cases, pro- 
vided rays the same in origin and refrangibility be 
employed. MM. De Laprovostaye and Desains an- 
nounce that they will make these results still more 
evident in another communication on metallic re- 
flection. 

The second paper was by MM. Masson and Jamin, 
“On the transmissibility of heat.” The object of 
their researches was to examine two theories of heat 
—whether heat and light are the effects of different 
causes, or whether they are two different effects 
from a single cause; and to this end, they repeated 
and extended the experiments of Melloni, taking 
principally his “‘ Thermochrose” for their text. The 
two most interesting points were the extinction of 
the dark rays of a solar spectrum by glass and by 
water, as stated by Melloni; and the calorific spec- 
trum passing through glass of cobalt blue, not pre- 
senting any alternationssimilar tothe brightand dark 
bands of the solar spectrum so treated ; as also stated 
by Melloni. MM. Masson and Jamin do not find heat 
extinguished by its transmission through glass or 
water; and they do find the same bands for heat 
as for light passing through blue glass. In short, 
they show that colorific and calorific extinction or 
transmission follow the same laws: moreover, they 
also show that the relation of the quantities of light 
and heat transmitted to the direct quantities is 
always identical ; and that the speed and length of a 
wave of heat are also identical with those of light:— 
these latter experiments confirming those of MM. 
Fizeau and Foucault. Generally, then, the results 
arrived at by MM. Masson and Jamin, supporting 
the theory of identity of cause for light and heat, 
warrant the following conclusion :—Ist. In all phe- 
nomena produced by a radiation of the same refran- 
gibility, calorific and luminous, the relations of the 
quantities of heat and light, before and after being 
acted upon, are identical ; 2nd. All vibratory modi- 
fications established for light are found again, with 
the same intensity and the same numerical value, 
for heat. 

—_—____4.- 
STORM PHENOMENA. 
THE following observations were made at Vangirard, 
by M. C. Méne, during a storm on the 26th ultimo. 
He had established, on the turret of a house, an 
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iron wire of about 80 metres in length, in order to 
study the electric tension of the atmosphere, and 
to repeat some of Peltier’s experiments. At the 
time of the storm, about seven o'clock, having placed 
a very large loadstone on the wire, M. Méne saw, 
almost at the same instant, a column of fire pass 
from the lightning, fall upon the magnet, run along 
the wire like a tongue of fire, and illumine its 
whole length; and then heard, at the end of the 
wire that entered the earth, a dull deep sound for 
some seconds, M. Méne says that this phenomenon 
was repeated five different times, and lasted each 
time nearly half a minute. At the third time only 
did he hear a slight detonation, and saw a feeble 
shaking of the apparatus: this shaking occurred 
principally where the wire entered the ground; it 
caused the fall of several tiles from the wall where 
the apparatus was fixed, and it rooted up, broke, 
and cut into strips, a rose-bush around which the 
wire had been twined. In a second storm, on the 
same day, about nine P.M., M. Méne replaced the 
loadstone, not on the part of the wire on the house 
turret, but on the middle of the same wire. He 
soon saw a luminous bluish tuft, about sixty centi- 
metres long, resting on the magnet; in form it 
resembled a spear with its point towards the earth ; 
its light increased in intensity momentarily, and 
diminished, especially when rain was falling heavily. 
At one of the momentary periods of increased in- 
tensity, M. Méne, having touched the conducting 
wire with an iron triangle, drew from it two or 
three bluish sparks, which gave him a slight shock, 
and thoroughly and permanently magnetized the 
triangle. Having also collected, in a glass vase, 
some drops of water which during the rain had 
fallen upon the magnet, and appeared brilliant, he 
was able with them to give a weak charge to a 
Leyden jar. 


THE BALLOON EXPEDITION. 

In addition to the scientific information given in 
our Paris correspondent’s admirable account, last 
week, of the perilous balloon ascent of MM. Barral 
and Bixio, it may be remarked that the temperature 
found by them at the height of 4242m., namely 7°, 
that of the surface being 20° 3’, compared with that 
found by M. Gay-Lussac for the same height, namely 
11°, the surface temperature being 27° 8’, seems to 
indicate that the temperature of the high layers 
of the atmosphere vary nearly in the same ratio 
as the temperatures of the surface. The same 
consequence seems to result also from the observa- 
tions made at the maximum height reached by MM. 
Barral and Bixio, 5893m., where the thermometer 
indicated a temperature a little below the freezing 
point of water. M. Gay-Lussac had found the 
temperature of melting ice at a height of 5632m. 

We may repeat that, notwithstanding their 
narrow escape, and the breakage of almost the 
whole of the glass parts of their instruments, MM. 
Barral and Bixio intend to undertake a second 
ascent. They purpose reaching a height of 
12,000m., where experiments .nd observations 
would be of great interest. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
ee, July 4th.—The following degrees were con- 


Honorary Master of Arts.—Hon. J. H. C. Fane, Trinity 
College (fourth son of the Earl of Westmoreland). 
» 7.4 of ~~. . a oy Caius College; J. P. Dykes, 
- H. Lister, W. M. Wray, i 3 
Diving Collews y, Catharine Hall; W. P. Snell, 
XFORD, July 6th—The Rev. F. Fulford, th wly- 
appointed Bishop of Montreal, was admitted to the = 
of proved ee honoris causa. 
_ An ing the last day of Trinity or Act - 
ing degrees were conferred — , era eee 
Doctor in Civil Law.—Rev. E. Lane, Magdalen Hall. 
Masters of Arts.—R.C. W. Ryder, Wadham College; Rev. 
A. Wishaw, Trinity College. : 
Bachelor of Arts.—H. F. Mildmay, Christ Church College. 
University Commission—It is expected, we hear, that 
. members of the Commission which Lord John Russell 
going to send to the Universities will be, the Bishop of 
Chester, the Dean of Ely, and Professor Sedgwick. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


June 15th.—Professor H. H. Wilson in the chair. 
The secretary read a letter from W. B. Barker, Esq., 
accompanying some beautiful daguerreotype copies 
of Persian drawings, presented to the society in the 
name of M. Claudet. Two of the drawings were 
portraits—one of Hajji Mirza Agasi, ex-prime 
minister of Persia; the other of Bahman Mirza, 
uncle of the present king: and the letter contained 
some biographical notices of the former. Hajji 
Mirza Agasi was a man of obscure origin, but of 
some learning and intelligence; and he obtained 
great repute as a necromancer and astrologer. In 
early life, when only an obscure teacher, he once 
travelled with a caravan of pilgrims, among whom 
was a daughter of the king, Feth Ali. The Hajji 
being a religious character, was admitted to frequent 
interviews with the princess, of which he took ad- 
vantage to make her a proposal of marriage, in 
reply to which he was treated with the bastinado 
for his presumption, administered by the servants 
of the princess. Soon after this, he was brought 
into the notice of Abbas Mirza, eldest son of the 
king, and was appointed tutor to his children. In 
this capacity he obtained great influence over 
Mahomed Mirza, the eldest son; and he foretold 
that Abbas Mirza would die before Feth Ali, and 
that the young prince himself would succeed his 
grandfather as king. This actually took place ; and 
upon the succession of his pupil, Hajji Mirza was 
appointed prime minister. His first act was to stop 
the allowance of the princess who had formerly 
treated him so scornfully, and thus compelled her 
to marry him. He retained his great ascendancy 
over the mind of tne king, so that for fourteen years 
he may be said to have reigned alone. While in 
power he did some good, as he kept the kingdom 
of Persia together ; but he ruled with great severity, 
and enriched himself by the opportunities which 
his station afforded him of amassing wealth, and 
refusing to pay his debts. One of his acts was to 
abolish the standing army, for which he instituted 
a force chiefly composed of irregular horse and a 
strong body of artillery. He argued that the army 
could not withstand the forces of Russia; that 
Persia must depend for its defence on the jealousy 
of England ; and that therefore the money expended 
in supporting an army might be better applied. 
He maintained his power until the death of his 
sovereign, when he was obliged to take refuge 
in a mosque from the fury of his many enemies, 
who pursued him to the very gates of the sanctuary, 
where they dared not enter, although enraged 
beyond measure at the taunts he cast at them from 
a window. He was released at the intervention of 
Col. Farrant, then chargé-d'affaires in Persia, and 
retired to Kerbela, where he survived only a few 
months, having publicly foretold the time of his 
death, which event occurred as he had predicted. 

Mr. Richard Strachey, in reply to the inquiries 
of Professor Wilson, explained that he had been 
employed for the last two years by the Indian 
government, on the prosecution of scientific in- 
quiries in our Himalayan provinces of Kumaon and 
Garhwal. His attention had been deeply directed 
to the botany and geology of those districts, but he 
had also had opportunities of adding to our know- 
ledge of the geography of the upper and more 
remote parts of the mountains, as well as of the 
portion of Tibet immediately adjoining the frontier 
of the districts above mentioned. He laid before 
the society a map drawn up by his brother, Capt. 
Henry Strachey, from their joint information and 
surveys. He likewise had paid some attention to 
the meteorology of the regions, and had obtained 
horary observations of the barometer and thermo- 
meter up to an elevation of 18,400 feet above the 
sea. The results of his researches were to be under- 
stood as being the property of the East India Com- 
pany, and the manner in which they would be made 
public must, of course, in a great measure depend 
on the honourable Court of Directors, before whom 
the matter would shortly be laid, 








ARCHZOLOGY. 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, OXFORD. 
THIs congress, although of small importance as 
refers to antiquarian research or discoveries, has 
been one of the most social and pleasant meetings 
that could be desired; and everybody appeared to 
enjoy to the utmost the liberal hospitalities of Gown 
and Town, and the gratifying excursions* which 
varied the sectional meetings, and the eloquence of 
the more convivial entertainments. 

On Friday were read :—‘‘ Notices of Sherborne 
Church, Dorsetshire,” by the Rev. J. L. Petit. 
‘‘ Biographical Notices of John Carter, F.S.A.,” by 
John Britton, F.S.A. ‘On the Monumental Re- 
mains in the Cathedral Church,” by Mr. H. Bloxam. 
“On the Descent of the Earldom of Oxford,” by 
J.Gough Nichols. ‘ Memorials of Sir Robt. Dudley, 
son of the Earl of Oxford,” by the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas. Dr. H. W. Acland gave a notice of a 
tracing upon stone of a ship, from Utica; and 
there were some remarks by Mr. J. Johnson, on 
Illuminated MSS.—The Earl of Oxford’s pedigree 
showed some remarkable family incidents, and Mr. 
Willis’s lecture on the architecture of the Cathedral 
was, as we have observed, as interesting as the 
subject could adinit. There were some antiquaries 
who were always inclined to carry back the date of 
a church as far as they possibly could do, and with 
this view, if they found one part of it to belong to 
the Saxon period, they carried the whole back to 
that time. After illustrating this tendency by 
reference to certain details connected with other 
cathedrals, the Professor explained the principle 
of deduction upon which he considered it advis- 
able to proceed in such cases, and in accordance 
with which he was enabled to say that this was a 
Norman church erected about the middle of the 
twelfth century.—At four o'clock the college docu- 
ments and seals in the treasury of Balliol College 
were exhibited. In the evening an interesting 
lecture was delivered at the Town Hall, by Dr. 
Mantell, ‘‘On the connexion between Archeology 
and Geology.” 

Saturday was chiefly occupied with the excursion 
to the Roman remains at Silchester (Calleva), a 
memoir and survey of the fortifications, roads lead- 
ing thereto, &c., having been prepared expressly 
for the occasion, by Henry Maclauchlan, Esq. In 
the evening Dr. Daubeny gave a soirée, in his 
usual style of the most liberal hospitality, at the 
Botanic Gardens, 

On Monday, in tk2 Historical Section, an inte- 
resting paper was read by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
«On the line of the night-march of King Charles I., 
June 3, 1644, in his escape from Oxford, between 
the Parliament’s armies at Ensham and Woodstock.” 
—In the Architectural Section the following papers 
were read:—‘‘Some extracts from the building 
accounts of Wadham College,” by the Rev. J. 
Griffiths, M.A , of that College. ‘An Architec- 
tural Memoir of the Abbey of Abingdon,” by Miss 
Spendlove. ‘‘On the Jacobean Gothic Architecture 
of Oxford,” by Mr. O. Jewitt. —There was also an 
excursion, the routg of which embraced Uffington 
Church, Woolstone Church, Hardwell Camp, Wey- 
land Smith’s Cave, the Blowing Stone, Kingston 
Lisle, Sparsholt, Wantage, &c. In the course of 
the day a convocation was holden at the theatre, 
when the following degrees were conferred :—The 
Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton, F.S.A., 
President of the Archeological Institute, and W. 
Prescott, Esq., of the United States, the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. In the evening a splendid soirée 
at the Town Hall. 

On Tuesday the Architectural Section met again, 
and the following papers were read:—‘‘On the 
Gothic Architecture of the Continent,” by Pro- 
fessor Whewell. ‘‘On some of the Peculiarities of 
Continental Churches, as totheir Form and Arrangee 
ment,” by A. Millward, Esq.—The secretary stated 

* On these occasions, it is stated to us, the College Dons 
astonished their London visitors by the immense potations 


of bottled beer which they swallowed in the way,of refresh 
ments.—Ep. L. G. 
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that invitations had been received from certain 
cities and towns, for the holding of succeeding 
annual meetings, viz., from Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Lichfield, for 1852; from St. Albans and 
Chichester, in a general form, without specifying a 
year; and from the Architectural Society of the 
Archdeaconry of Northampton, which invited the 
Institute to meet at Peterborough in1851. On the 
motion of Mr. Britton, however, Bristol was fixed 
upon for the meeting of next year. 


CASTLE OF OXFORD. 

In Mr. Hartshorne’s paper, to which we referred 
in No. 1745, the most noticeable points respecting 
Oxford Castle were that ‘‘the absence of any men- 
tion of it in Domesday, whereseveralare enumerated, 
and which would undoubtedly have named this had 
it been in existence, proves that it is a building of 
a lower period. The place was, however, of con- 
siderable strength and importance, since it was 
here that the Conqueror directed his first operations 
after he had heard of the alliance formed betwixt 
the Saxons and Malcolm King of Scotland. The 
citizens offered a vain resistance to his assaults, and 
the Normans entering through a breach in the 
walls, avenged themselves for the opposition they 
had encountered, by destroying four hundred houses 
and cruelly treating the inhabitants. Within the 
space of half a century afterwards the castle must 
have been erected, since we find allusion made to 
it in the monkish historians who have written on 
the transactions of the period. For, as the Saxon 
chronicle states, when the Empress Matilda had 
divided the allegiance of the English betwixt King 
Stephen and herself, her supporters carried her to 
Oxford and put her in possession of the town. The 
king was then in prison, but as soon as he was 
liberated, and heard of her success, he took his 
army and besieged her in the tower, from which 
the soldiers inside let her down by ropes at night, 
and thus she stole away, and fled on foot to Wal- 
lingford. The story of her escape is slightly varied 
by William of Malmesbury, who says that the 
townsmen being anxious for their own safety when 
Stephen besieged them, they allowed her with four 
soldiers to pass out through a small postern, and so 
reaching Abingdon on foot, she thence proceeded 
on horseback to Wallingford. This event, which 
happened in the year 1142, is therefore conclusive 
as to the existence of a castle at Oxford at that 
time. And upon examining the earliest architec- 
tural remains of the present fortress, there is no 
reason to doubt that a considerable part is assign- 
able to the same time. Nor is there anything to 
forbid the assumption that the tower now standing 
is the tower the Empress Matilda lodged in during 
her short sojourn at Oxford. Judging, too, from 
those general inductions architectural observers 
have laid down as a guide for determining dates, 
there is enough to be scen in that part of the 
building erroneously called Maud’s chapel to show 
that it belongs to the end of the eleventh or very 
beginning of the twelfth century, between 1087 and 
1135. The mound is unquestionably very much 
earlier, and before the Saxon period, but the 
remains within it belong to the time of Henry the 
Third; so that here may be seen what preceded 
the Mercians, and the latest remains erected by the 
Plantagenets. The crypt, commonly called Maud’s 
chapel, is a most interesting example of early 
Norman work. The vaulting is bold, and the 
voussoirs carefully worked with stools. The capitals 
of the piers are highly curious. It was in all pro- 
bability the crypt under the great hall. 

“‘King John visited Oxford in nine different 
years of his reign, and passed here forty-five days 
of his life after he became king, which, for so rest- 
less and wandering a monarch, was a considerable 
length of time, and shows that he must have been 
well satisfied with the accommodations his castle at 
Oxford afforded. If the official documents have to 
this date contained but meagre notices respecting 
one of the objects of inquiry, when we enter on the 
reign of Henry the Third there is no longer cause 


to regret the absence of information; for we have 
now an increased class of records to refer to, and 
the Close Roll, and the Liberate Roll, but more 
especially the latter, supply most interesting and 
curious particulars about the royal buildings in 
England, the expense of their erection and repara- 
tion, the names of the different engineers who 
planned them, and of the artists who decorated 
their interiors. The Close Roll, down to the tenth 
of Henry the Third, has been printed, the Liberate 
or Payment Rolls are reserved to moulder away, 
without the security of a transcript being made for 
the instruction of those who may succeed us, and 
who may too late discover, in a few scattered ex- 
tracts, the importance of historical matter the 
present generation of inquirers look at with a 
degree of apathy it is difficult to understand. There 
are three rolls of this description (2, 3, 5), belong- 
ing to the reign of King John, and forty-five to 
that of Henry the Third. During the reigns of the 
three Edwards they are still more complete. 

“The Patent Rolls of the fifth of Edward the 
Third contain a petition from the Chancellor of 
the University, stating that they, by charters 
of the king’s progenitors (which would be those 
granted 15 Hen. III.), had the power, if a layman 
committed any great damage on a clerk, or a clerk 
on a layman, or a clerk on a clerk, of sending the 
malefactor to the castle, but that the sheriffs of the 
county and wardens of the castle had frequently 
refused to receive them. The king, therefore, com- 
mands the present and future sheriffs and wardens 
to receive the malefactors whom the chancellor may 
send to be incarcerated in the castle, and to keep 
them safely till the chancellor demand them. But 
a multitude of scholars or laymen shall not be ad- 
mitted into the castle to visit the malefactors.” 

After farther details, Mr. Hartshorne went on 
collaterally to observe :—‘‘ It will not be altogether 
irrelevant to show how some of the Liberate Rolls 
serve to illustrate the state of the arts in England 
during this reign, more especially as the extracts 
will be confined to the royal residence at Wood- 
stock. The taste for painting was at this time 
fully recognised, and there are numerous entries 
showing how freely the royal palaces were adorned 
by the artistic talent of the time. 

«« The great chamber of Henry the Third at Wood- 
stock was adorned with pictures, and there was a 
representation of the Cross, and of the Blessed 
Mary and St. John, in the great chapel. Over this 
were painted two angels like cherubim and sera- 
phim. These would only have been executed in 
body colour, as there is an order to paint them 
again within seventeen years. There were also two 
pictures representing two Bishops, and another of 
the Blessed Mary in the chapel of St. Edward. 
Besides these tabulz we have an account of a design 
in stained glass for the new chapel, exhibiting the 
Blessed Mary: and some heavenly person was de- 
picted on the window of the sacrarium. ‘The old 
chapel showed the history of the woman taken in 
adultery, our Lord writing on the ground, the con- 
version of St. Paul, and the history of the Evan- 
gelists. We also find an order for representing a 
Majestas, or Maesta of the enthroned Saviour or 
Virgin Mary, of the four Evangelists, and St. 
Edmund and St. Edward, which were to be painted 
in good colours. Those who have examined the 
truly beautiful execution and purity of design ex- 
hibited in the early specimens of art in the Chapter 

House of Westminster, will readily form an idea of 
the merits of the paintings at Woodstock,” 

At the dinner the conclusion of a speech from 
Mr. Hallam excited the greatest sensation. ‘He 
expressed (says the report) his gratitude for the 
advantages he had derived from his connexion in 
early life with the University, and his conviction 
that the well-being of the country depended in a 
great degree upon the prosperity of the Universities, 
and upon their being allowed to carry out their own 
views with respect to education; and he hoped he 
need not say that in these remarks he did not mean 





to exclude from consideration the sister University,” 





FINE ARTS. 


A Letter to Lord John Russell on the Future 
Location of the National Gallery and Royal 
Academy. Parker. 


Iv is very agreeable to us to find the questions 
involved in the above issues fairly stated and 
ably and temperately argued. There has been 
so much of selfish views, and party work, and 
acrimony, mixed up with every discussion con- 
nected with the Royal Academy and the Na- 
tional Gallery,—the Vernon gift, the picture 
buying and cleaning, the public rights and 
their denial,—that the title of such a pamphlet 
was enough to deter us from cutting it open. 
We are glad, however, that we did so, for its 
perusal has rewarded us. The author, Mr. 
Richard Doyle, seems to be a great stickler 
for uniformity; and in consequence of the 
want of it speaks thus of the building, and 
the question raised upon the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee,— 

‘*Recommending the present site for the future 
National Gallery upon two principal grounds,— 
namely, the ‘commanding nature’ of the site itself, 
and ‘its accessibility and nearness to the chief 
thoroughfares and centres of business.’” 

Upon this the writer remarks :— 

**Could we here mark out and design anew, 
could we hope to have all the parts in concurrence 
with the whole, could we arrange the structures on 
either side so as to agree with and support the 
principal building, could we see erected a crescent 
in the front, which the form of the ground so 
naturally suggests, opening in the centre with a 


noble avenue to Whitehall and the public offices, . 


terminating with the Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Abbey, and presenting an unobstructed 
view both ways,—then indeed would the north side 
of Trafalgar Square be a commanding site for a 
first-class public building, although it might not 
even then be exactly suited for a National Gallery. 
But when we see a state of things almost the very 
reverse of this ; when, instead of this general con- 
currence towards one grand result, we find scarcely 
two objects in unison ; when we see a church—a 
fine building certainly—with its bold portico and 
tall steeple on one flank, unbalanced on the opposite 
side by any object of similar proportions ; when we 
see the two sides of the so-called square not only 
dissimilar in design, but not even parallel with 
each other ; when, instead of the crescent in front, 
we have as irregular a line of buildings as chance 
and caprice could suggest—the street opening, not 
in the centre, but glancing off obliquely, or, as the 
engineers say, skew-ways, and so pursuing its ec- 
centric course ; when, instead of the uninterrupted 
view, we have a tall column in front, erected, not 
as an auxiliary to the principal building, but almost 
avowedly for the opposite purpose ; and, lastly, 
two equestrian statues, placed as if to add to the 
general disorder, and make confusion worse con- 
founded—with defects so glaring, it is surely too 
much to assert that this site ‘is, perhaps, without 
a parallel’ in Europe. ; . 
“Viewing it strictly in reference to its archi- 
tectural fitness for our future National Gallery, this 
site will be found on examination, if I apprehend 
rightly, not only to be unentitled to the unqualified 
praise bestowed upon it by the Committee, but not 
even to admit of such a building as the case requires. 
The leading and most striking characteristic of a 
great gallery is length. Whether divided into 
sections, or all in one, length of vista has ever been 
regarded by architects as the most powerful means 
which their art possesses of producing, In such 
circumstances, a striking and appropriate effect. 
Twice the amount of wall-room for pictures, 
quadrangles or stories—for stories have been spoken 
of—will fail to impress the mind to an equal extent. 
Well, what is the length here? The whole — 
of National Gallery, Royal Academy Halls and all, 
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does not exceed 400 feet ; that is 100 feet, or just 
one-fifth, less than the Pinacothek at Munich. Now, 
without attempting to vie with a Louvre, with its 
magnificent stretch of a quarter of a mile, surely it 
is not too much for England to aim at having as 
good a National Gallery as that of a third-rate 
Continental state ; and yet this moderate ambition, 
the site so strongly recommended by the Committee 
forbids us to satisfy.” 

Having thus disposed of the architectural 
site, the writer proceeds to contend that a 
central place for noise and bustle of business 
is not fit for feeling or enjoyment of the Fine 
Arts. On the contrary, they court retirement 
and quietude :— 

‘* At present the National Gallery is made, with- 
out the slightest reference to the treasures of art it 
contains, to serve all the purposes to which any 
rooms of public reception would be turned in the 
heart of the metropolis. Every day, when the 
ceremony of mounting guard at the adjoining bar- 
racks is over, a wave of those idle vagabonds who 
flock to the fife and the drum, discharges itself 
into the chambers sacred to Rafaelle, Titian, and 
Reynolds. The labouring men of the neighbourhood 
have sometimes attempted to make it their midday 
eating-house, though that enormity has been pre- 
vented. The nurse-maid, with her train of babies, 
finds it on showery days a more convenient lounge 
than the neighbouring Park; and it has become a 
notorious place of resort for those whom the beadles 
of Burlington Arcade would not tolerate within 
their austere jurisdiction. In a word, those classes 
who would be attracted by a high appreciation of 
the pictures, are literally driven away by the 
presence of other classes of persons, who do not go 
there to see the pictures, but to make an improper 
use of a public building. bi “i * 

‘But a still more serious objection to the present 
site will be found in the smoke and other impurities 
which impregnate the atmosphere of this crowded 
neighbourhood, and the positive injury to the 
pictures arising and likely to arise therefrom. 
That the Committee should have made no reference 
to a matter so important is surprising. Can it be 
that it was overlooked, or, still more strange, ad- 
visedly disregarded? Certain it is, that among 
persons qualified to form a correct judgment on the 
subject, an impression prevails that mischief is, 
even now, silently but unequivocally at work on 
the pictures of the Gallery from this cause. If the 
Committee was aware of these apprehensions, and 
thought them groundless, it is much to be regretted 
that they did not express that opinion, together 
with the evidence, or reasons upon which such 
confident belief rested. But I feel assured, my 
lord, that your attention having been called to the 
subject, you will think that it furnishes grounds 
for the gravest consideration; and that, upon a 
matter involving, not only the due preservation, 
but, we might almost say, the future existence of 
the pictures, no rational doubt should, if possible, 
be allowed to exist.” 

Mr. Eastlake, Mr. Uwins, and Colonel 
Thwaites are cited as advising a place a little 
way out of town. In which case we are told,— 

“There is a collection, not far from Hyde Park, 
well known to all art-seekers, which has been 
selected and brought together with remarkable 
taste, judgment, and liberality—a collection, more- 
over, which may in some respects be pronounced 
unique, and, on the whole, not inferior in value to 
that presented by the late Mr. Vernon to the 
nation, and now so highly and justly appreciated 
by the country. Well, my lord, it has come to my 
knowledge,—and I believe the fact is no secret, 
although it may not have reached your lordship,— 
that this valuable collection might at this moment 

the property of the nation, had we but a suit- 
able building to receive it.* The proprietor does 


not insist upon a magnificent structure, but he 
requires, and yery reasonably, that the pictures, 
which he has collected with such care and cost, 
should be placed where their merits may be fairly 
seen, and their preservation duly cared for. Now, 
this gentleman has the strongest objection to Tra- 
falgar-square, chiefly for the reasons to which I 
have last referred ; and should the late decision— 
making this the site of our future National Gallery 
—be persevered in, there is but too much reason to 
fear that this precious gift will be lost to the 
country, or—what will be the same thing to thou- 
sands—transferred to some provincial institution. 
I feel assured, my lord, that you will regard this 
communication—which I now venture to make on 
my own responsibility—as deserving of attention, 
both on account of the intrinsic value of the con- 
sideration immediately involved, and the evidence 
which the case affords of the strdéng impressions 
prevailing on this subject.” 


The author espouses the cause of the Royal 
Academy ; but still he says:— 


‘Now, my lord, I am sure you will agree with 
me in thinking it desirable, in justice to the national 
reputation, that this annual exhibition should really 
be what it is almost universally taken for. There 
should, then, under the control of this authorized 
body, be afforded to all native artists, as a matter 
of right, with some margin for the admission of 
foreigners as a matter of courtesy, an opportunity 
of exhibiting annually at least one work of art 
each, provided only that it reaches the requisite 
standard of merit ; and, moreover, that this work 
should be placed within a reasonable distance of 
the eye, and where it may be fairly seen. Now, 
the most casual glance at our annual exhibition 
must be sufficient to show that this last condition 
is not, and cannot be fulfilled within the limits of 
the Academy’s present apartments. But it may 
not be generally known that with all the unseemly 
crowding of the walls, from floor to ceiling—not- 
withstanding the pressure into the service of dark 
closets never intended for such a purpose—some 
hundreds of works are, year after year, excluded, 
solely from want of room to place them. Supposing 
the pictures, or rather the average number so 
excluded, to be admitted, and all hung within a 
fair range of the eye,—supposing a proper sculpture 
gallery, instead of the wretched vault in which the 
works of our sculptors are now concealed, and which 
is a positive disgrace to the country,—supposing 
also an apartment added for that interesting collec- 





rality of the State. From 1823 to 1840, no less than 130 
pictures were presented to the nation, including fifteen pic- 
tures from Sir G. Beaumont, thirty-four from the Rev. W. 
Holwell Carr, eighteen from Colonel Olney, six from King 
William the Fourth, sixteen from Lord Farnborough, and, 
at a later period, the whole Vernon collection. In the last 
century, Sir Francis Bourgeois’ pictures (now at Dulwich) 
would have become the property of the nation, if the want 
of a proper gallery, and the refusal of the government of the 
day to erect one, had not thrown that beautiful collection 
into the more grateful hands of a private corporation. Nor 
is this liberal spirit extinct in the present times, when 
patronage of the arts is more active, and love of the arts 
more popular. Before many years haye elapsed, Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s bequests for the purchase of works of 
modern painting and sculpture, will come into use, but there 
is no provision for a public gallery, in which they may be 
deposited. It isthe manifest interest of the public to attract 
and recompense these private donations, by placing them in 
safety and in honour, instead of repelling them by dirt or 
insulting them by darkness. It is needless to add, that a 
vast increase in the room or space afforded by the gallery, 
is absolutely indispensable, not only with a view to the 
future extension of the collection by gifts, or by purchases, 
but even to the correct arrang: t and judici position 
of the works we already possess. At present, no arrange- 
ment of the respective schools has been attempted. Many 
large pictures are cabined and confined in rooms only fit for 
cabinet paintings; and such a gigantic work as the Raising 
of Lazarus, is necessarily hung so low and so ill, for want of 
height, that it cannot be perfectly seen at all. These evils 
are admitted by the commissioners, and on all hands; but, 
in order to convert the existing gallery into a building free 
from such defects, and adapted to its future purposes, 
nothing would suffice short of a total change in its internal 








* “ The collection of pictures which is termed the National 
owes more to private munificence than to the libe- 





arrang ts, and additions of ground from behind, which 
are only to be obtained at a vast incony and expense 
to the public, 








tion, the diploma pictures of the Academy, which 
used formerly to be shown at Somerset House, but 
of the sight of which the public is now deprived, 
from the cause before referred to,—supposing all 
these wants supplied, then, my lord, it will require 
but little calculation to show that the entire of the 
present building in Trafalgar-square is no more 
than sufficient for the legitimate purposes of the 
Royal Academy in reference to this important 
function alone—namely, the conduct of its Annual 
Exhibition.” 

But forty Academicians have a right to 
hang eight pictures each, and some of them 
very large. Eight times forty are three hun- 
dred and twenty: they want a gallery for 
themselves. The writer adds another sugges- 
tion :— 

“To enter fully into the question of Academic 
reform here, even if I were qualified for the task, 
would be manifestly inconvenient. To avoid mis- 
apprehension, however, it may be well to state, 
that nothing in the suggestion thrown out, is meant 
to sanction the idea of an extensive increase in the 
number of Academicians; the expediency of such 
increase appearing very questionable, (some addi- 
tions to the Associates is another matter.) Nor 
does it appear desirable that the management and 
control of the Academy’s affairs should in any 
degree be placed in other hands than those of the 
artists themselves.” 

And— 

‘One cannot avoid being struck with the in- 
consistency—so glaringly evident—in the intense 
solicitude expressed by some writers in regard to 
the Vernon collection, at the same time that they 
are heaping contumely and abuse upon the very 
artists who, almost without exception, produced 
the beautiful works which compose it.” 

The result of all is, that,— 

‘* Assuming, then, that Kensington Gardens, but 
more particularly the site on which the Palace 
stands, would be an eligible situation for our great 
National Gallery, one may be reminded of the well- 
known adage of a certain popular authoress upon 
cookery. All this, it may be said, is very true, 
The site of Kensington Palace is all that it is here 
described to be, and would certainly be a most 
desirable spot for the new Gallery. But‘is it at- 
tainable? It is a royal residence, and although at 
present almost vacant, and, from the circumstances 
of no private grounds being attached to it, not 
likely ever to become the permanent abode of the 
Sovereign, still it may be reserved for some purpose 
connected with its original destination. I beg to 
assure your lordship that Iam by no means insen- 
sible to the delicate considerations involved in this 
doubt, and as being not quite irrelevant to the 
point, it may be permitted me here to refer to 
some observations committed to writing some years 
ago. In reference to an opinion attributed to the 
Right Honourable Baronet then at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I find the following :— 

«Some whose opinions are entitled to high con- 
sideration, are understood to be strongly in favour 
of having the National Gallery connected with the 
residence of the Sovereign. It is true that the 
great collections of Europe are usually found so 
connected, but the rule is not without an important 
exception—namely, the Pinacothek at Munich, con- 
fessedly the best designed gallery in Europe. 
From the peculiar character of a great gallery, its 
unusual length and remarkable elevation, it cannot 
be attached to a palace of residence, without to a 
great extent destroying the architectural symmetry 
of both. The Louvre forms no exception to this 
rule; no architect would voluntarily think of fol- 
lowing such an example. The other great galleries 
of Europe are generally found to be but suites of 
rooms belonging to the palace, not especially de- 
signed for, nor in any way peculiarly fitted for, the 
lighting up and exhibition of pictures. Still we 
cordially concur in the sentiment, that it és desi- 
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rable that some association should be maintained 
between the name of the Sovereign and an institution 
of this nature—an association which may have been 
hitherto too much lost sight of. The site here 
proposed for the new National Gallery (Kensington 
Palace) would, if adopted, be sufficient of itself to 
establish this desirable association, but more espe- 
cially with the present reign.’ 

“It is now, my lord, nearly seven years since 
that opinion was formed, and reflection, and the 
course of events, have only tended to confirm it, 
and I now venture to hope that your lordship, 
regardless of the humble quarter from which it 
comes, will think the suggestion not altogether 
unworthy of consideration, more particularly in 
reference to the circumstances of the present times. 


» The concession of this Palace for the great public 


object proposed, could not fail to make a grateful 
impression upon the loyal people of this country. 
And the fact of its having been the birthplace of 
our gracious Sovereign would give a deeper interest 
to the royal grant. i . i 

‘On the eastern side of the Gardens, between 
the Serpentine and Hyde Park, there is also a space 
of ground which will be found, perhaps, next to the 
Palace itself, the most eligible spot. It is, however, 
although nearer town, not so generally accessible.” 

Mr. Doyle’s observations and suggestions 
are eminently deserving of every attention 
from the ministerial authorities, artists of 
every class, and the public. 


Buildings and Monuments, Modern and Me- 
dieval. Edited by George Godwin, F.R.S. 
Part VIII. 

Mr. Gopwin, both by his literary and archi- 

tectural acquirements, has early in life made 

himself a name, familiar to all who admire the 
development of talents of no ordinary kind in 
the fo we struggle which, in our busy com- 
peting times, surely attends the career either 
of the author or architect. To achieve note 
in both lines is, therefore, a victory on which 
to congratulate the successful candidate. In 
this fasciculus, which concludes a publication 
of much merit and interest, the editor affords 
proof that he has not attained his object with- 
out deserving it, both in writing and building. 

The articles are able and sensible, the engray- 

ings excellent, and the view of St. Mary’s 

Church, Brompton, executing by Mr. Godwin, 

an interesting example of a very good and 

appropriate style. 





The Rev. Dr. Jelf. Vithographed from life, 
by Maguire. 

WE have here a fine, intellectual likeness of 
the excellent head of one of our greatest scho- 
lastic establishments, which has, within so 
short a period, risen to such deserved emi- 
nence, through the instrumentality of its 
learned chief, and other accomplished teachers. 
King’s College may indeed be proud of its 
progress, and of those who have led its alumni 
to such distinction as they have acquired at 
the great seats of knowledge, and generally 
throughout the world. Dr. Jelf’s portrait 
will, on these accounts, be most popular and 
highly prized. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION AND THE 
RETREAT, 
OBSERVED their Anniversary at the Star and Garter, 
Richmond, on Monday, and had the good fortune 
of a beautiful day wherein to enjoy the locality. 
Lord R. Grosvenor took the chair, and had near 


him Messrs. John Dickinson, W. Longman, Thomas 
Brown, P. Cunningham, Marshall (of the firm of 
Simpkin and Marshall), Cooke for Mr. Murray, and 
other prominent publishers and booksellers ; though 
we regretted to see that the majority of leading 
men who lent their names to the attractive list of 
stewards did not think it necessary to attend, to 
afford their personal countenance as well as their 
subscriptions to these excellent institutions. The 
music under Mr. G. F, Taylor was very appropriate, 
and Mr. Williamson especially distinguished him- 
self by some clever and laughable comic songs. 

The business of the day began with the usual 
loyal and patriotic toasts, happily introduced by 
the chairman, who, in proposing the Queen, al- 
luded to the dastardly assault upon her (now 
justly punished with seven years’ transportation), 
and also to the serious illness, then so near an end, 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. He also 
warmly complimented the zealous endeavours of 
Prince Albert in promoting every useful object, 
and showing himself the friend of Literature and 
the Arts; and on drinking the Army and Navy, 
with grateful acknowledgments for their services, 
thanked God, however, that we did not live under 
a military Government. In proposing the toast of 
the day, his lordship spoke of the lucrative trade 
of booksellers, which raised a laugh of professional 
incredulity, but seemed to fail in convincing the 
chairman that such prosperous charities could have 
succeeded so quickly and so well, had they not 
been sustained by a very wealthy body. The 
presidents, vice-presidents, &c., were proposed by 
Mr. W. Longman, and replied to by Mr. Hodgson, 
who explained the nature of their duties, and read 
a list of nearly 600/. of new subscriptions in conse- 
quence of the call of Mr. Brown, recorded in the 
Literary Gazette a fortnight ago. Mr. Brown’s 
health was then given by Mr. Cunningham, and 
acknowledged by the worthy treasurer. Mr. Dick- 
inson gave the Chairman, which was drank with 
loud applause, and handsomely acknowledged; 
after which he took his leave for his parliamentary 
engagements, and Mr. Dickinson was called to take 
his place. The health of the medical officers called 
up Mr. McWhinnie in a neat speech; and the 
visitors were answered for by Mr. Laurance, solici- 
tor, who made a good-humoured allusion to the 
parchment deed which was exhibited by Mr. 
Hodgson, though it might be thought that the less 
literature had to do with law the better. The 
stewards, whose management gave great satisfac- 
tion, were represented by Mr. H. Bohn, who took 
occasion to refer to some publishing matters not 
only interesting to those concerned in them, but to 
the public at large. He eulogized the “ influential 
Houses” on coming so liberally forward with their 
contributions, proving that whatever diversity of 
interests might exist in pursuits which are but too 
apt to bring individuals into collision, there was 
but one common feeling, one unalloyed good-will, 
when, for objects like the present, their purer 
humanities were called into action. 

In glancing over the names on the list of stewards, 
he observed, ‘‘I see High Church and Low Church, 
with their various divarications ; Punch and Poly- 
glots ; lordly folios and luxurious octavos, with 
their parasites, the shilling volumes and standard 
libraries ; Macaulays and Quarterlies; Crokers 
and Edinburghs ; the etherial and the substantial, 
in poets and cookeries, both copy-right and public- 
right ; sticklers for exhausted properties on the 
principle of possession, and invaders according to 
Act of Parliament ; they who set up booxs as cheap 
as they can, and they who knock them down for as 
much as they can get. All these antagonisms, and 
many more, to-day meet and mingle in harmony, 
and join with one accord in sympathy for their less 
fortunate brethren. 

“We may fairly, I think, say with Horace :— 

‘ Alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amicé.’” 
In conclusion, he suggested that, instead of a 





male dinner next year, there should be a déjedner, 





with ladies to grace it ; and finished by proposing 
health to the ladies, which being toasted with 
enthusiasm, the meeting separated, no doubt to 
consult them at their respective domiciles. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
A vERY strong letter from Mr. Frederick Adair 
Roe to Mr. George H. Drew, published in the Times 
of yesterday, severely censures the course of per- 
sonal calls and moral pressure upon individuals, to 
compel them, as it were, to subscribe to the Exhibi- 
tion. In our last number, we pointed out this 
practice as doing great injury to the high design 
of Prince Albert, and even bringing discredit and 
unpopularity upon His Royal Highness; and we 
trust that so inquisitorial a course of proceeding 
will be repudiated by those in authority. It was 
precisely by such doings at the beginning that the 
whole plan was crippled and endangered. The 
subscription, not begged from door to door, but left 
to its own merits, would have had, and will still 
have, a better chance of success on a great national 
and honourable foundation. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge died on Monday 


evening. His Royal Highness was born in 1774. 
He was the last of the sons of George III. residing 
in England. The Charities, and Benevolent and 
Patriotic Institutions of the Country, have lost a 
constant friend and patron, and a liberal supporter. 

The Rev. William Kirby, in his 91st year, de- 
parted this life on the 4th, at his house, Barham 
Parsonage, where he had been resident minister for 
the long space of sixty-eight years. Mr. Kirby has 
long been esteemed the patriarch of English Natural 
History, and his works, in conjunction with Mr. 
Spence, place him among the foremost of our 
investigators of that delightful science. Its inno- 
cency and placid delights seem to be conducive to 
human happiness and length of life. Mr. Kirby 
was a pre-eminent pattern of its successful cultiva- 
tion, and of the virtues so congenial to the pursuit. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and we may 
truly state that no man more sincerely esteemed 
and venerated has ever been taken from us. 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.-—The great event of the 
musical world this week has been the reappearance 
of Pasta, to whom with one consent the crown of 
the lyric stage has been yielded. Though cruel 
Time has necessarily deprived her of much of those 
vocal gifts which created her great fame, she still 
possesses the sacred fire that can alone inspire the 
true artiste to sway the feelings of listening crowds, 
and at the same time delight with the energy of 
genius. Those who have now heard Pasta for the 
first time will, we think, perceive in her the model 
which has been followed by the most successful lyric 
singers of later years, Malibran, Grisi, Persianl, 
Viardot ; this is characterized by a wonderful gran- 
deur and dignity, which, compared with the ordi- 
nary style of singing, is like antique sculpture as 
compared with the modern. The mode of uttering 
the tones of the voice, more especially in recitative, 
is also a great feature in the style ; this even now 
remains to this great singer, and gives to her per- 
formance a sort of singing eloquence which has 4 
fine effect. A fine method of phrasing, and 
perfect management of the breath, are also re- 
markable. Pasta’s voice was never distinguished 
for sweetness—indeed it has constantly been said 
that she sang out of tune. From our hearing on 
Thursday, in Anna Bolena, we can confirm this; 
but had Nature endowed her with a voice of melli- 
fluous sweetness and roulades, like “strings © 
pearls,” her style would have lost that cee 
severity which is one of its greatest charms. 4 
must be said, too, that while perfection of tone an 

execution are very desirable in a singer, yet that 
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high art is not necessarily dependent on them for 
its power, as has often been seen. Pasta first sang 
before the Opera audience on the 11th January, 

1817, in an opera seria by Cimarosa, called Penelope, 

in company with Madame Camporese, who was 
then the prima donna, and made her début as the 
successor to Madame Vestris. She was then 
Madame Pasta. The part she took was that of 
Telemachus, but the impression she produced was 
not favourable—indeed, those who heard her, say 
she failed ; and the critic of the Zimes of that date 
says, ‘‘two subordinate females, named Pasta and 
Mori, came forward in the characters of Telemachus 
and Arsinoe, but their musical talents do not appear 
to require any minute delineation.” Crivelli was 
the tenor. In this opera Pasta sang several times, 
and then took the part of Cherubino, with Fodor as 
the Countess, Camporese the Susanna, Naldi the 
Figaro, and Ambrogetti the Almaviva. Her singing 
of the ‘ Voi che sapete” is slightly praised, but she 
appears to have gone through the season without 
particular success, and then retired for seven years, 
after which she reappeared in 1824, and sang the 
part of Desdemona, from which time her great suc- 
cesses began, though she was obliged to divide the 
palm with Catalani, who returned to the stage after 
an absence of ten years, and created a great sensa- 
tion,—with Malibran, who also chose the part of 
Desdemona for her rentrée in 1829, and with Sontag, 
who was then becoming very popular, and did not 
shrink from singing the same part of Desdemona, 
which she did once in company with Pasta, who, 
to the astonishment of the town, took the part of 
Otello, and with complete success, so as to make 
herself a parallel with Kean, at that time in his 
zenith: this was for Pasta’s benefit, in May, 1828. 
Grisi must not be omitted from the list of compeers, 
for she had become a great favourite at her début, 
and was beginning to ascend to the eminent position 
she now holds. 

We have heard many regret the reappearance 
of Pasta; to us it has been an event of greatest 
interest, and inasmuch as it shows to modern vo- 
calists a bright exemplar, is calculated to benefit 
the art; defects are to be overlooked like broken 
partsin an antique. In the selection from the Anna 
Bolena, given for Pasta, Mdlle. Parodi sang the 
part of Jane Seymour; this included the duett in the 
second act, and the last scene, in which the poor 
Queen dies. In these scenes our heroine displayed the 
fine qualities of her style, and enabled us to form an 
exalted conception of her genius and the merit of 
her fame. Her pupil was excellent, and strove 
successfully to make herself appear worthy of her 
renowned teacher. 

It is remarkable that some of the greatest singers 
have failed at their first outset: Pasta, as we have 
seen, did; Malibran retired for four years, after her 
first début in 1825; Persiani made but a poor im- 
pression compared with her subsequent achieve- 
ments; of Viardot, too, the same must be said; and 
Mario is now a far greater singer than could have 
been expected from his early performances. Here 
is good encouragement to study. 


Royal Italian Opera.—Rossini’s Otello was pro- 
duced here on Saturday, in which Grisi was the 
Desdemona, and Tamberlik the Otello, Tago being 
taken by Ronconi. This opera was written in 
1816, to the version of the play framed by the 
Marquis Berio, and a very sorry version it is. In 
the music we can trace the dawnings of the genius, 
displayed more fully and effectively in the Semira- 
mide, the Barbiere di Seviglia, and other works, 
but, as a whole, it is not very rich in beauties, and 
were it not for the admirable treatment by Grisi, 
even the “Deh calma” would be thought heavy. 
Tamberlik gave us another fine proof of his high 
qualities in Otello, and Ronconi was very efficient 
as Jago. 


Concerts.—Madame Pasta gave a concert for her 
benefit, at the room of Her Majesty’s Theatre, on 
Monday evening, at which she sang various pieces 
with which her name hag long been associated, such 





as the ‘‘O patria,” and ‘I tuoi frequenti.”—Herr 
Oberthiir’s, at which the Dulcken family were the 
chief performers, deserves mention.—Ernst took a 
benefit at the Beethoven Rooms on Monday, which 
was well attended.—The last great concert at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, on Wednesday, was very fully 
attended. The chief attractions were Sontag and 
Thalberg.— Mr. Henry Wylde gave his second 
Classical Matinée on Thursday, at Willis’s Rooms. 
—QOn Friday morning Pasta sang at a concert at 
Covent Garden, for the benefit of the distressed 
exiles of Italy. 

M. Tekeley.—On Monday a private (quasi public) 
concert was given, in order to test the talents of 
this new and brilliant pianist, whose performances 
fully justified the anticipation of his patrons and 
friends. A fine touch, and great rapidity of execu- 
tion, are his most distinguishing characteristics ; to 
which, if, with his powers of execution, he will 
superadd more of expression and feeling, there will 
be nothing to be wished for in his mastery over the 
instrument. 





THE DRAMA. 


St. James’s Theatre.—The third and fourth great 
parts selected for Mdlle. Rachel’s performances 
were ones in which she had not previously appeared 
in London. They were Pauline in Corneille’s 
“Christian” tragedy of Polyeucte Martyr, and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, in the new tragic play of 
that name. Pauline is a somewhat cold character ; 
her feelings are always restrained and guided by 
her sense of duty, and, consequently, although 
the beauty of the elocution and the grace with 
which the character was invested, drew forth fre- 
quent manifestations of applause from the audience, 
there was no room for any display of energy on 
the part of the artiste till near the end of the fifth 
act, when, after witnessing her husband’s martyr- 
dom, she returns to the stage a Christian, and 
ready to dare the death, the agonies of which she 
had just witnessed. It is impossible to praise too 
highly the grandeur with which Rachel invested 
this scene. When she rushed on the stage her 
whole frame was quivering with excitement, while 
her face, at the same time, betrayed intense horror 
at what she had seen, and expressed how great a 
change had come over her own mind. Placidity 
and dignity were at once exchanged for energy 
and enthusiasm, and the effect produced by her 
mode of exclaiming, with dilated figure and upraised 
hands, the two words ‘‘ Je crois,” was tremendous. 
As a piece of dramatic expression, it exceeded any- 
thing we ever witnessed, and is impossible to be 
described. The tragedy was followed by a one act 
classical comedy, called Le Moineau de Lesbie. A 
very trifling piece, which appears only to have been 
produced to show that Rachel has as complete 
power over the tender and graceful as she possesses 
over the terrible, and to exhibit her as the realiza- 
tion of a Roman fresco in the elaborate and gorgeous 
costume of Lesbia. 

Great curiosity was excited on Monday evening to 
see Adrienne Lecouvreur, and to hear Rachel speak 
prose in a play of the modern school. This piece 
has been rendered familiar to the London play- 
going public by Mr. Oxenford’s clever version of it, 
produced at the Strand theatre, in which the part 
of the heroine was so well played by Mrs. Stirling. 
Adrienne Lecouvreur is a young and rising actress, 
beloved by a youthful soldier, the Count de Saze ; 
she has, however, a rival in his affections in a lady 
of rank, a princess, and the discovery of the relative 
situation of the two ladies is made by both at 
a soirée, which the actress is engaged to enliven by 
recitations from the poets. The lady launches her 
sarcasms at the actress, who rejoins by selecting 
for recitation a passage from the Phédre of Racine, 
which enables her to express, by implication, her 
feelings towards her rival. This is a most effective 
scene. The transition from prose to verse, and the 
perfect manner in which Rachel contrived, by her 
mode of reciting the passage from Racine, to convey 





to the spectator that the personal feelings of Adri- 
enne were expressed in the verses, while at the same 
time she lost none of the dignity of tragic acting, was 
admirable. Goaded by revenge, the princess sends 
a poisoned bouquet to Adrienne, and her death 
forms the catastrophe of the piece. The scene in 
which, immediately after she has inhaled the poison, 
she is reconciled to her lover, and is attacked by 
the approaches of death in the first moments of 
reconciliation, is terrible, almost, we think, passing 
the proper limits of fiction, but giving an opportu- 
nity to the actress to produce effects which have 
rarely been surpassed. The first access of pain and 
sense of danger—the delirium which follows, in 
which she fancies herself in the scene of her triumphs, 
with her lover as a spectator—the death agonies, 
the parting from those she loves, the terribleclinging 
to life, and the fixedness of death, were frightfully 
real ; and perhaps the greatest tribute to the artiste 
which could have been paid, was the lull which 
preceded the applause on the fall of the curtain. 
But with all the excitement attending her perform- 
ance of Adrienne Lecouvreur, we must confess we 
prefer to see this great artiste embodying and im- 
proving the conceptions of Racine and Corneille. 
Mdlle. Rachel’s performances have, we under- 
stand, proved more attractive than on any previous 
visit to London, and we trust that the few remain- 
ing nights of her appearance this year will still 
further testify her increasing popularity in London. 
Certainly there is nothing equal to them to be seen 
elsewhere. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 





ROYAL DOMESTIC PAPERS, 


BEING curious to learn what was the nature of the 
Papers of which the State Paper Office had autho- 
rized the publication, we got a glimpse of a small 
portion of catalogue, from which we copy the an- 
nexed literary curiosities :— 


“‘ May 18th, 1608.—Henry Lok to the Earl of 
Salisbury. Has been long a hopeless suitor for 
recovery of lands;—the keeper of the Clink will 
allow him to go abroad only on his lordship’s 
warrant. 


** May 23rd.—Licence to Ph. Howard, son of 
Lord Wm. Howard, to travel for three years. 


“* May 28th.—Warrant to pay to Lord Carew, 
Lieut. of the Ordnance, any sums, not exceeding 
£6,000 in any one year, for wages of officers and 
clerks of the Ordnance. 


“‘ May 28th.— Warrant to pay to Lord Harrington 
£2,500 yearly for diet and education of the Lady 
Elizabeth, and expenses of her household. 


“* June 8rd.—Earl of Salisbury to the officers of 
Customs. To permit Sir Ralph Winwood, Ambas- 
sador in Holland, to export eighteen tuns of beer. 


«« June 6th.—Grant of privilege to Nich. Romero 
and Jas. Jackson for twenty-one years of the sole 
use of their invention for saving fuel in the king's 
house and other places. 


« June 8th.—Petition of Wm. Morse to the Com« 
missioners for Leases. Prays that he may continue 
in the undisturbed possession of a small candle * 
cottage near Cirencester as His Majesty’s tenant, 
but now claimed by Thos. Staughton and Ph, Breach; 
with opinion of Salisbury thereon. 

“ June 17th.—Warrant for a grant of manors, 
lands, &c. of the yearly value of £56 to the Earl 
of Mar, in lieu of the manors of Walton on Thames 
and Sandon, Surrey, and Haringay, Midx., formerly 
granted to him.” 





* “ Candle cottage.” What is meant by this? The other 
eight documents furnish curious matter for speculation 
on the difference of royal prerogatives, expenses of great 
national establishments, and the manners of the country 
between 1608 and 1850, James First and Victoria Regina. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE LAMENT OF THE DEAF LADY. 


How happy are those favoured ones 
Who hear the sounds of mirth, 

That fill with glorious harmonies 
This fair and lovely earth. 


Alas! for me, the joy of song 
Is as a dream gone by— 

I never list the gleesome lark 
Carolling in the sky. 


I hear no holy Sabbath bell— 
It never calls me there, 

To bow down reverentially 
Within God's house of prayer. 


The moaning of the wild, blue sea 
My ear no longer knows; 

Nor melody of wooing wind 
That o’er the harp-string blows. 


I cannot list the humble bee 
That sips the morning rose ; 

Or catch the lonely watch-dog’s bark 
At ev’ning’s hallowed close. 


The sweet voice of a gentle child 
To me is all unknown; 

I see its lisping accents fall, 
Yet cannot tell its tone. 


Creation, with her myriad sounds, 
Seems now to be all dumb ; 

’Tis past away—the melody 
Of Nature’s insect hum. 


How happy are those favoured ones 
Who hear the sounds of mirth, 
That fill with glorious harmonies 
This fair and lovely earth! 
EmMIty VARNDELL. 





TO HER IN HEAVEN. 


I NEVER more thy hand may clasp, 
Or read thy love-lit eye ; 
The soul that late I seemed to grasp 
Is now—beyond the sky. 
I never more may thirsting drink 
The music of thy tongue ; 
Those tender tones for ever gone — 
For ever—and so young! 
The sun can shine no more for me, 
Earth’s beauty, too, is dead ; 
Since to that holy spirit-land, 
Thy blesséd soul hath fled. 
I have, now, nothing left to love, 
Time holds no love for me; 
For all my full heart had to give, 
I gave—my soul—to thee. 
How absolutely desolate! 
To live, is full of fears. 
My anguish is too desert-like 
’ To find a well of tears. 
I feel thou hast a better home, 
A home where all is fair; 
Nor wish that thou should’st come to me, 
But long to join thee there! 
A home where doubt, and woe, and fear, 
Alike for ever cease ; 
Where all is undefinable 
And never-ending PEACE. 
Pray for me where thou art, sweet love; 
Pray for me at His feet ; 
And so thou pray as I would wish, 
We, dearest, soon shall meet. 
W. Witson. 





THE HUSBAND'S SONG. 


Rainy and rough sets the day, 
There’s a heart beating for somebody ; 
I must be up and away— 
Somebody’s anxious for somebody. 
Thrice hath she been to the gate— 
Thrice hath she listen’d for somebody; 
*Midst the night, stormy and late, 
Somebody’s waiting for somebody ! 


There'll be a comforting fire— 
There'll be a welcome for somebody ; 
One, in her neatest attire, 
Will look to the table for somebody. 
Though the star's fled from the west, 
here is a star yet for somebody, 
Lighting the home he loves best— 
‘Warming the bosom of somebody ! 


There’ll be a coat o’er the chair, 

There will be slippers for somebody ; 
There'll be a wife’s tender care— 

Love’s fond embracement for somebody. 
There'll be the little one’s charms— 

Soon twill be waken’d for somebody ; 
When I have both in my arms, 

Oh, but how blest will be somebody ! 

CHARLES Swatn. 





VARIETIES. 


The Royal Botanic Garden held an evening meet- 
ing in the Regent's Park Gardens, on Saturday, 
being one of a series for promoting the study of 
Economic Botany, such as had an example set 
by the museum established under Sir W. Hooker at 
Kew. The Phorbium Tenax furnished the prin- 
cipal subject for discussion, but Mr. Sowerby ex- 
plained the difference between the Geranium and 
Pelargonium species, and Professor Henfrey read a 
paper on the Victoria Regia. 

The Zoological Society now numbers above 1500 
animals in the gardens, and the monthly increasing 
number of visitors, and accession of members, 
afford a gratifying proof of the resuscitated vigour 
and prosperity of the institution. 156,432 per- 
sons visited the Gardens in the first six months of 
the present year—viz., 82,449 more than in the 
corresponding period last year. 


Westminster Hall.—We rejoice to see a letter 
from Mr. Barry, in which he denies the design of 
raising the roof of Westminster Hall, and states 
that all that is being done is to strengthen three of 
the thirteen principals of that roof—to “‘strengthen 
them, and to prevent any further lateral thrust 
from them, which has forced the walls out of a per- 
pendicular since they were cased with stone about 
eighteen or twenty years ago, and which thrust, if 
suffered to continue, might ultimately endanger the 
beautiful cloisters, now in course of restoration, on 
the east side of the venerable hall in question.” 


Jenny Lind has accepted the engagement offered 
by the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, to sing at 
their concert before she embarks for America. The 
noble-minded artiste has presented, by her singing, 
60,000 francs to the pension fund for the wives and 
daughters of actors at the Royal Theatre, Stockholm. 


Mr. Walter Watts, the theatrical manager, whose 
conviction of an offence against an insurance office 
with which he was connected, led to the reserve of 
a legal point, has, it is sad to think, been con- 
demned to transportation for ten years, But the 
fact is full of interest as connected with our dra- 
matic literature and the control of our theatres. 


Sir John Watson Gordon is now the denomination 
of Her Majesty’s Limner for Scotland, the Queen 
having conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
that distinguished artist, one of the best and 
firmest of our portrait painters. 


The Cholera has re-appeared at Malta, and a 
number of soldiers belonging to the 44th regiment, 
as well as inhabitants of the island, have fallen 
victims to it. 


Roman London Remains.—A slab with a Roman 
inscription has been found in excavating the sewer 
in Nicholas-lane, and ordered to be conveyed to the 
British Museum. 


Report of the Gorham Case, by an off-hand Writer. 


Argument for. 
Baptized, a baby 
Becomes “ sine labe ;”” 
As the act makes him, 
So the Church takes him. 


Argument against. 
Unless he be fit, 
We very much doubt it— 
And devil a bit 
Is it valid without it. 


Judgment. 
Bishop and Vicar, 
Why do you bicker 
Each with his brother ; 
Since both are right,— 
Or one is quite 
As wrong as the other? 


Adjudication. 
Bishop nonsuited, 
Priest unrefuted, 
To be instituted. 


Costs. 
Deliberative, 
Pondering well, 
Each takes a shell,— 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adelaide Lindsay, 3 vols., post 8vo, €1 11s. 6d. 

Burke’s Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, new edition, 2 vols., 
post 8vo, cloth, 2Is. 

Burke’s Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, 2nd series, 2 vols., 
post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Calendar of Marlborough College, 1850-51, Is. 
Cheltenham and its Vicinity, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Charton’s Library, vol. 1, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cobbin’s Reader, new edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Crister’s (W.) Life, by James Everett, 3rd edit., 18mo, Is. 6d, 
Curie’s Domestic Homeopathy, third edition, 12mo, cl., 7s. 
Dickens’ American Notes, new edition, post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Dunbar’s Lexicon, complete, 8vo, cloth, #2 2s. 
———_——_——- Greek and English, 8vo, cloth, #1 11s. 6d, 
—_—_—_—_- English and Greek, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Ellis’s (Mrs.) Conversations on Human Nature, |2mo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 
Fitzgerald’s (W.) Selection of the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle, 8vo, 73. 6d. 
Glossary of Architecture, new edition, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
£2 8s. 
Harvey’s (W.) Excision of Enlarged Tonsil, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Hearts in Mortmain and Cornelia, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Howitt’s (W.) Year Book of the Country, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Huntley’s (Sir R.) Seven Years’ Service on the Slave Coast, 
2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 
Irving's Alhambra, 12mo, Is. 6d. 
Florida, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Astoria, 12mo, Is. 
Jeay’s (J.) Orthogonal System of Hand Railing, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Juke’s (J. B.) Physical Structure of Australia, 8vo, 6s. 
King’s (Miss M. A.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
Lambert’s (C. R.) Poems and Translations from the German, 
12mo, 5s. 
Marmaduke Lorimer, 3 vols., post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Meyer’s Birds, vol. 7, 8vo, cloth, £3 3s. 
Near Home, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal, vol. 2, new series, 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 
Rae’s (J.) Narrative of the Expedition to the Arctic Seas, 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Soyer’s Housewife, new edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Wheeler’s (H. M.) Hebrew for Self-Instruction, 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1850. h. m. 8. 1850. hm & 

July 13 12 5202 July 17 12 5 455 
14 — 5273 | 18 — 5505 
15 — 533°9 | 19 — 5550 
16 — 5400 | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. I. L.—It is out of our power to point out the way 
which she seeks, to E. I. L.; we consider the pursuit to be 
hopeless. If further informativn is sought, we will answer 
any private letter. 

The Lives of the Speakers.—In noticing this really valuable 
addition toour historical and biographical literature, nothing 
could be farther from our intention than to detract from its 
merits, by mentioning the lives of highwaymen and theatrical 
managers in the same paragraph. Our other remarks must 
have shown this to every disinterested reader ; and we have 
only to correct the typographical error which multiplied 
one hundred and fifteen into fifteen hundred speakers, 
though such a mistake must obviously have corrected itself. 
We ientiously ider the work to be well deserving 
of public favour. 

The memoir of the late Mr. Kirby reached us too late for 
this week. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


} ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 

It is respectfully announced that a Grand Extra Night 
will take place on TuurRspaY next, July 18th, 1850, when 
will be presented, for the first time these two years, Doni- 
zetti’s Opera, 

LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 


Marie, Madame Sontag, (her first appearance in that cha- 
racter;) Sulpizio Sergente, Sig. F. Lablache; Caporale, 
Sig. Ferrari; and Tonio, Sig. Gardoni. After which @ 
Divertissement, in which Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi and Malle. 
Amalia Ferraris will appear. To be followed by (first time 
these five years) Gnecco’s celebrated Opera Buffa, entitled, 


LA PROVA D’UN OPERA SERIA. 


Corilla, Madame Frezzolini; Frederico, Sig. Calzolari ; and 
Campanone, Sig. Lablache. 

In the course of the evening, DONA MARIA LORETO 
MARTINEZ, surnamed the black Malibran, will appeaT 
and sing some of the Characteristic Airs of Spain and the 
Havannah. With ‘various entertainments in the Ballet 

artment, combining the talents of Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi, 
Mdlle. Petit Stephan, and Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris, &c. &e. 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 





The lawyer the native. 


the Box-office of the Theatre. 
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RGAN PERFORMANCE by Mr. J. F. 
BURROWES, Jun., on a new Organ by BisHop, at 

No. 1, Lisson Grove, on Fripay, 19th July, at Seven 
o’Clock, consisting of a Selection from the Works of Handel, 
Bach, Mendelssohn, &c. 
Tickets to be had at D’Almaine’s, Addison's, Cramer’s, 
and Chappell’s Music Warehouses. 





LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 
HE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight 
oelock till Seven) One Shilling.—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


HE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 

near St. James’s Palace, daily, from 9 till dusk. Admis- 
sion, Is. 

: JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
HE NEXT MEETING WILL BE HELD 
at EDINBURGH, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
the 3lst of July, 1850. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 


6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 





MNHE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEFL, 

Bart., M.P.—Pavt and Dominic CoLnacut, 13 and 
14, Pall Mall East, beg to state that Mr. Samver Cousins 
has nearly completed the Engraving from Sir Tnomas 
Lavrence’s Picture of Sir Rosert Peet. The Plate (an 
unfinished impression of which may be seen at Pail Mall 
East) will be published shortly. Prints, #1 1s.; Proofs, 
#2 2s.; Proofs before letters, #3 3s.; Artist Proofs, 
#5 5s. 





ORD GOUGH.—The only authentic whole- 
length Portrait of the Right Hon. Viscount Goucn, 
G.C.B., painted from Life by Mr. J. Hanwoop, is now on 
PRIVATE VIEW at Mr. Grunpy’s Gallery, 130, Regent 
Street, where Engravings from the Picture of the gallant 
General may be also had. 
“jt is impossible to imagine a more striking likeness.”— 
Times, June 6, 1850. 
Admission upon presentation of private Cards of Address. 
Mr. Grundy’s Gallery, 130, Regent Street. 





THE ORGAN OF SPEECH. 
\ R. BROSTER, F.A.S.E., the Original 


Discoverer (in Edinburgh, 1823) of the System for 
restoring the Organ of Speech under every defect, in STam- 
MERING, WEAKNESS OF THE CHeEsT from over-working in 
public speaking, clerical duty, &e. &c.—after successful 
treatment in above Five Hundred Cases, being, though far 
advanced in life, still fully adequate to the work, has reduced 
his practice to Two cases only at one period ; in which occu- 
pation he is, generally, fully engaged. 

Under the sanction of the HIGHEST AUTHORITIES of the 
Cauxcu, and by their particular desire, he respectfully 
makes this announcement. 

Z Mr. B. has been induced to purchase a property at 

Sandown Bay,” which commands a magnificent Sea and 


land View, and is situate in the most salubrious part of the 
Ide of Wight. 


Chester Lodge, Sandown Bay, near Ryde, I. of W. 
July, 1850. 





0 BE SOLD, an INSULATED HOUSE in 

a large Garden, with Offices, Stable, Carriage House, 

ke, No. 17, Burton Street, near the Euston Station, Uni- 
versity College, &c. It is peculiarly adapted for an Archi- 
tect, Engineer, Artist, Surgeon, or small Private Family. 
House is in good repair, well drained and ventilated, 
md consists of 12 Rooms, with Cellars and Water-Closet, 
on the basement, ground, and first floors. For particulars 
ind cards to view, apply to Messrs. MusGrove and GADSDEN, 
Old Broad Street, City; or Mr. Nasu, 1, Leigh Street, 

Crescent, 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in 
London, and contain an ample assortment of every descrip- 
tion of goods of the first manufacturers. A great variety of 
Dinner Services at four gaineas each, cash.—250, Oxford 
Street, near Hyde Park. 





| | ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneficial 
effects on excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. 
The “ Cosmetic PETROLINE Soap,” for the habitual use of 
the toilet, is found to have an agreeable demulcent influence 
on the hands, and on the most delicate skin; or in the 
nursery, for infants. The “ PerrotinE SHAVING Soap” is 
peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, 
named “ Dtspensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate 
cuticular affections of long standing ; and, from experience 
in several public schools, where it has been employed in 
washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient specific 
for, and a complete protection against, the troublesome 
complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is avail- 
able for all classes, and is used with great success in purify- 
ing linen after infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, 
in many cases of typhus and other contagions, be considered 
a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 AND 13, TicHsoRNE STREET, REGENT’s QUADRANT. 





REMOVE THE CAUSE AND THE EFFECT 
WILL CEASE. 


NDIGESTION is the cause of nearly al! the 
Diseases to which we are subject ; and the most certain 
and safe remedy for Indigestion, and all Stomach Com- 
plaints, is NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, a meiicine so 
uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the ‘‘ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
They speedily remove all the distressing symptoms attendant 
upon a disordered state of the stomach and biliary organs, 
and are infallible for sick head-ache, flatulent distensions, 
and acidity of the stomach, depressed spirits, disturbed 
sleep, violent palpitations, irregular appetite, general de- 
bility, spasms, costiveness, &c. Sold in Bottles, price 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., or 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom 
—CAUTION. Be sure to ask for “‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imi- 
tations which have sprung up in consequence of the success 
of Norton’s Camomile Pills. 








ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, WATERLOO Pace, & 52, Kine WILtiaAM STREET, City. 


Tue Cutsotm, Chairman. 
RicnarD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


HIS Society is established on the tried and 

approved principle of Mutual Assurance. The Funds 

are accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the Policy 

holders, under their own i diate superi d and 

control. The Profits are divided annually, and applied in 
reduction of the future Premiums. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 9th instant, 
an elaborate and highly satisfactory Report of the state of 
the Society’s affairs was submitted to the Members, where- 
upon it was resolved, wnanimously, that an allowance of 
Thirty per Cent. should be made on the Premiums payable 
on all Policies on the participating scale, on which five or 
more yearly payments had been previously made. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the 
first five years. 

The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 
reduction :— 








| Annual 





Age | Redaction Annual 
when — | Premium of | Premium 
Assured. | __—— | hitherto paid. 30 percent. | now payable. 

| 4 Za. d & s. d. £8. d, 
20 ; 1000 | 2017 6 65 3 | 1412 8 
30 | 1000 | 2513 4 714 0 17 9 4 
40 | 1000 33 18 4 10 3 6 | 231410 
50 1000 4816 8 413 0 | 33 8 





A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo Place, 10th May, 1850. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
ind H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased 
his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the pur- 
Smade at this season of the year, most respectfully 
Tequests from the public an inspection of his various assort- 
: . Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and jewelled 
+ peed holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel dials, 
gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and accu- 
tately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 
&—-E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 


DISPUTED LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIES. 


OPIES of the REPORT of the ANNUAL 
MEETING, held at the London Tavern, on the 14th 
ultimo, may now be had at the Offices of the Company. 
ALEXR. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
London Indisputable Life Policy Company, 
72, Lombard Street, July 12th, 1850. 


“DEFECTS in the PRACTICE of LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, and SUGGESTIONS for their REMEDY.” Fourth 





4, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 


ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Right Hon. Sir T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, Bart., M.P., 
Chairman. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
ADVANTAGES. 

The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System. 

The whole of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

The sum of £274,000 was added to Policies at the 
last Division, which produced an average Bonus of £623 
per Cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Amount of Assurance Fund, £970,000. Income, 
£170,000 per Annum. 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society. 

For particulars apply to 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
6, New Bripce STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 





tie KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 
1834. 8, Waferloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, 
College Green, Dublin. 


LONDON BOARD. 


Chairman—CHariis GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Cuartes Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. l’. H. Thomson, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
3lst December, 1847, is as follows :— 


Sum added | Sum added 











| T: Sum 

Sum Time . 7 

to Policy in to Policy in| payable at 
Assured. Assured, 1841. 1848, Death. 

a d 2s. 4.| £s4.d 
5000 13 yrs. 10 mo. 683 6 8 75710 0! 647016 8 
6000 12 years 500 0 0 7>7 10 0 | #628710 0 
5000 10 years 300 0 O| 75710 O| 608710 @ 
6000 8 years 100 0 0 7°37 10 0 5887 10 0 
6000 =| +6 years oe os | 65 OO 5575 0 0 
5000 «| 4 years +e «+ | 450 0 0) 5450 0 0 
5000 =| 2 years se of | 225 0 OF} 5225 0 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 








In a few days will be published, 


HE ANTIQUITIES of RICHBOROUGH, 

RECULVER, and LYMNE, in Kent. By C. Roacn 
Smita, F.S.A. Profusely illustrated with Etchings and 
Woodcuts, by F. W. Fainuott, F.S.A. In small quarto, 
price 21s, 


J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





Now ready, Vol. I., with a copious Index, price 9s. 6d. cloth, 


OTES and QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- 

Communication for Literary Men, Artists, Anti- 
quaries, Genealogists, &c. Every Saturday, price 3d.; or 
stamped, 4d. A specimen number sent on receipt of four 
postage stamps. On Saturday, June 29, a double number, 
price 9d.; stamped, I1d., (inclading Title and copious 
Index to Vol.I.;) also, Part 8, for June, price Is. 94. Order 
of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT, 
| with REMINISCENCES of FRIENDS and CON- 
TEMPORARIES. In Three Vols. post 8vo, with three 
Portraits, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


“ These volumes contain a personal recollection of the 
literature and politics, as well as some of the most remark- 
able literary men and politicians of the last fifty years, 
varied by sketches of manners during the same period, so 
that we have a sort of social picture of almost a century.”— 
Sp.ctator. 

“In these volumes we have Leigh Hunt before us with all 
his cleverness, all his honesty, and more good-nature than 
ever. It is a book which it does one good toread. There 
are some noble lessons of toleration and charity, of faith 
and courage, to be learnt from it.’’— Atlas. 

“ There has been no book of any kind recently produced 
half so amusing and instructive as this ‘ Autobiography.’ — 
Observer. 





edition. Published by Orr and Co., Paternoster Row, 
price Is. 





London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





—_—___—__—_ 





ETM LOE 


NEW WORKS. 





1. 

THE VICTORIA REGIA, beautifully 

illustrated with Plates by Mr. Fitcn, from the specimens 

now in flower at Syon House and Kew Gardens. The de- 

scriptions by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. Imperial folio. 21s. 

(Preparing for publication. 

*,* As only a limited number will be printed, parties de- 

sirous of having the work are requested to send their 

names to the Publishers. The copies will be delivered 
strictly in the order of Subscription. 


II. 

INSTINCT and REASON. By 

ALFRED SEE, F.R.S., Author of “ Electro-Biology.”” 8vo. 
With Coloured Plates by Wine, and Woodcuts. 18s. 


m1. 

THE TOURIST’S FLORA. A 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of 

the British Islands, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 

and the Italian Islands. By JoserpH Woops, F.A.S., F.L.S., 
and F.G.8S. 8vo, 18s. 


Iv. 

VOICES from the WOODLANDS; 

or, HISTORY of FOREST TREES, LICHENS, MOSSES, 

and FERNS. By Mary Roserts. With Twenty coloured 
Plates by Fitcn. Royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 


Vv. 

POPULAR HISTORY of MAM- 
MALIA. By Apam Wuire, F.L.S., Assistant in the Zoolo- 
gical Department of the British Museum. With Sixteen 
coloured Plates of Quadrupeds, &c., by B. WATERHOUSE 
Haweins, F.L.S. Royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 


SEA-WEEDS. Bythe Rev. Davip Lanpsporovaa, A.L.S. 
Royal 16mo. With Twenty-two Plates of Figures by Fitcu. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 


Vu. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHO- 

LOGY. By P. H. Gossz. Royal l6mo. With Twenty 
Plates of Figures. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Vill. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMO-| 


LOGY. By Mangia E. Cattow. Royal l6mo. With Sixteen 
Plates of Figures by Winc. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. 


1x. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Acnes CatLtow. Second Edition. Revised by the Author. 
as 16mo. Wi:h Twenty Plates of Figures. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


Second Series. Crown 8yo. Beautifully illustrated and 
bound, 16s.; Coloured, and bound extra, gilt edges, 21s. 


PANTHEA, the SPIRIT of NATURE. 
By oe Hunt, Author of “ The Poetry of Science.” 8vo. 


Xl. 
THE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 
STUDIES of the PHYSICALPH ZNOMENAofNATURE, 
By Ronert Hunt. Second Edition. Revised by the Author. 
With an Index. 12s. 
XIIt. 


THE BIRDS of IRELAND. Vol. II. 
By Wittiam Tuompson, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist. and Phil. 


Soc. of Belfast. 8vo. 12s. 
XIv. 


RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM 
HIMALAYA. Second Edition. With coloured Drawings 
and Descriptions made on the spot. By Dr. JoserH Hooker, 
F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. Handsome 
imperial folio, containing Ten beautifully coloured Plates. 
2is. 


xv. 
TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of 
. BRAZIL, principally through the GOLD and DIAMOND 
DISTRICTS. By Georce Garpner, M.D., F.L.8. Second 
Edition, 8vo. Plate and Map. 12s. 


XVI. 

THOUGHTS on a PEBBLE; or, a 
FIRST LESSON in GEOLOGY. By Dr. MantTett, F.R.S. 
Eighth Edition. Considerably enlarged, with Four coloured 
Plates, Twenty-eight Woodcuts, and Portrait. 5s. 





REEVE AND BENHAM, 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CLXXXV. 8vo. 6s. 
(On Wednesday last. 


Contents. 
1. QUETELET ON PROBABILITIES. 
2. MERIVALE's History OF ROME UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
3. CuurcH AND STATE EDUCATION. 
4, MertMee’s History OF PEDRO THE CRUEL. 
5. BLAcKte’s AscHyLvs. 
6. Gérue’s Festiva. 
7. GUIZOT ON THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 
8. Tue AFRICAN SQUADRON. 
9. TuE GoRHAM CONTROVERSY. 


hia 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. The Fifth Vol. with Portraits and Land- 


scape. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
Mr. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMS. 


Newly translated; with an Introduction and Notes. Feap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d 

Iv. 
A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW 
GENERAI GAZETTEER of the WORLD: comprising 
nearly 50,000 Names of Places. 8vo. 36s.; half russia, 41s. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL DICTIONARY. New Edition (1850), in Twelve 
Monthly Parts. Part II. 8vo. Price 5s. 


vi. 
S. HALL’S OUTLINE MAPS, to be 
filled up and coloured by the Pupil; adapted to the “ Ele- 
— Atlas.” Oblong 4to. is.; the Maps separately, 


Vil. 


Mr. C. D. YONGE’S EXERCISE 


in LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, for Eton, Winchester, 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


AMERICAN NOTES 
FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


Cheap edition, corrected and revised throughout ; with a 
new Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece by C. Stan. 
FIELD, R.A. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





This day is published, in 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
THE TEMPLAR; 
A PLAY, IN FIVE ACTS. 
BY ANGIOLO R. SLOUS. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s., 
MEMOIRS AND PAPERS OF 


SIR ANDREW MITCHELL, K.B. 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
From the Court of Great Britain to the Court 
of Prussia, from 1756 to 1771. 
BY ANDREW BISSET, OF LINCOLN’S INN, 
Barrister-at-Law, and M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With a Portrait. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





This day is published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


A SELECTION from the NICHOMACHEAN 
ETHICS of ARISTOTLE; containing a Delinea- 
tion of the Moral Virtues, with Notes, and an Introductory 
Discourse. By Wituiam FitrzGEratp, M.A., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin, and Pre- 
bendary of Donoughmore, in the Cathedral of St. Patrick's. 


Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Grafton Street. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 





Westminster, Harrow, and King’s College. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
vill. 


SCHOOL and FAMILY BOOK of 
PART MUSIC. Edited by G. W. Martin;-Resident Music 
Master of the Training College, Battersea. PartI. Im- 
perial 8vo. 6d.; stamped, 7d. 


Ix. 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER. By the 
Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. SEWELL, 
B.D., Preacher at Whitehall. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 9s. 


x. 

THOUGHTS on BEING: suggested 

by Meditation upon the Infinite, the Immaterial, and the 
Eternal. By Epwarp SHtrLEY KENNEDY. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


xI. 

Dr. R. B. TODD’S CYCLOPAEDIA 
of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Part XXXIX. 
“ Thorax” to “ Tongue ;”? with Wood engravings. 8vo. 5s. 


xi. 

The DISEASES of the BREAST, and 

their TREATMENT. By J. Birkett, F.R.C.S., Assistant 

Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 8vo. With 12 plain and coloured 
Plates, 12s. 6d. 

XIII. 

LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITAN- 

NICUS. New Edition, with a New Supplement ; corrected 

and extended to 1850. By Mrs. Loupon. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


XIV. 


The NEW SUPPLEMENT to 
LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; completing the 
Work to 1850. Edited by Mrs. Lovpon. 8yo. 14s. 


xv. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS, as ILLUSTRATED in ART. 
With Etchings and Woodcuts by the Author. Square 
crown 8vo. [In July. 


xvi. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. Turirp Srerirs—ANALYTICAL READINGS. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warten, B.D. i 8vo. 
in July. 





This day is published, small 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


ONVERSATIONS on HUMAN NATURE, 
for the YOUNG. By Mrs. ConyncuamM E tis, with 
an Introduction by Samvuet, Lorp Kisnop of OxrorD. 
London: Skeffington and Southwell, 192, Piccadilly? 





Just published, in 8vo, with plates, price 5s. cloth, 
N EXCISION ofthe ENLARGED TONSIL, 
and its Consequences, in Cases of Deafness, with 
remarks on Diseases of the Throat. By WiLt1am Harvey, 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Disea-es of the Ear. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., or free by post, 8s., 
N ESSAY on the NEW ANALYTIC of 
LOGICAL FORMS, being that which gained the 
prize proposed by Sir William Hamilton, in the year 1846, 
for the best exposition of the New Doctrine propounded in 
his Lectures. By Tuomas Spencer Baynes. With an 
Historical Appendix by the Author, and Note by Sir William 
Hamilton. 
Lately published, in 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 6d., or free 
e by post, 6s. 6d., 

LOGIC; or, THE ART OF THINKING. 
Being the Port-Royal Logic. Translated from the French. 
With an Introduction. By T. 8S. Baynes. 

Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS, PRINCE ALBERT. 
Now ready, Vol. IT., royal 8vo, cloth boards, price #1 5s., 
HE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J. c. 
Tarver, French master, Eton College. French-English 
Part. 
Vol. I., containing the French-English part, may be had 
of all booksellers. : 
“The work before us is so far superior to all previous 
Dictionaries of the same languages, as to be certain of super 
seding them sooner or later.””—Atheneum. 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers, Soho Square. 











London: Printed by Tnomas CnoaTe SaviLt, at - 
Printing-office, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the Paris of 
Saint Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of maton: 
and published by WiLL1AM DantEL GEARY, of No. pe 
Albany Road, Camberwell, in the County of Surrey, k 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 3, Tavistoe 








5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


London; Loncmay, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, July 13, 1850. 
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